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SECTION I. 

Remarks on the horrid nature of the practice of burning Hindoo 
Widows, and on the causes that tend to prevent its suppression or occa- 
sion its perpetration. 

XT is a melancholy reflection, that the religion which influences the 
population of the vast regions of India, is totally unfavourable to the 
exercise of every principle either of humanity or virtue. Many of its 
precepts are so afflictive and unnatural, that they seem to have sunk by 
common consent into complete disuse ; and if every point of the Hin- 
doo ritual were literally enforced, not only would it be impossible 
to carry forward the ordinary business of life, but all those social re- 
lations, to which we are indebted for so much of our happiness, 
would be completely obliterated, and the whole frame of society dis- 
solved. There are still, however, many usages subversive equally of 
benevolence and morality, which have been perpetuated for ages. 
Among these is the burning of widows, a practice, the enormity of 
which would strike even the Hindoos themselves, did not a blind at- 
tachment to the vices of their forefathers overcome every natural 
feeling. In all the annals of human depravity it will be difficult to 
discover a custom so horrible in its nature, or so destructive in its con-* 
sequences both on individual and public happiness. It forms one of 
the blackest pages in the history of Hindooism ; and were this feature 
of its character alone to remain on record, it would be of itself suffi- 
cient to hand it down to the execration of the latest ages. That a 
practice, which would reflect a stigma on the most barbarous tribes, 
should have been sanctioned by men of thought and penetration, and 
perpetuated among a people whose mildness of disposition is prover- 
bial, shews to what a state of degradation the mind may be reduced 
under the influence of an unnatural superstition. This is not the case 
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of a patriot relinquishing life to establish the freedom of his country, — 
it is not a martyr braving the flames to maintain the rights of consci- 
ence, — it is not a noble mind sacrificing even life itself on some occa- 
sion of exalted virtue to secure to posterity the benefit of its high 
example. On these occasions we feel a melancholy pleasure in ap- 
plauding a voluntary resignation of life. But it is the helpless and dis- 
consolate widow torn from her family at the very climax of her grief, 
and hurried to the flames amidst the shouts of an unfeeling multi- 
tude. She must stifle every feeling of compassion for the offspring 
of her womb, she must renounce them at a period when they stand 
most in need of her care ; and, when weighed down with sorrow, she 
must take a last look on all mortal things, and enter the flames. Every 
feeling of humanity is here sacrificed, without the counterbalance of 
the least degree of advantage either to individuals or to society. Had 
this sacrifice been demanded of the stronger part of the community, 
even then it would have been a demand of singular enormity; but in 
a country like Hindoostan to demand this sacrifice of the weaker sex — 
to urge the unprotected female, while her grief for the loss which her 
children have recently sustained is yet unsupportable — to deprive 
them of their only remaining consolation, and cast them on the wide 
world, without a father or mother, is surely a case of unparalled bar- 
barity, and tends almost beyond any thing else to develope the ex- 
tent of the depravity to which Hindooism owes its origin.* 

Were we to hear of a nation which, on her husband's death, sub- 
jected a widow to the loss of all her property, of which she might 
probably have brought him part as a dower which she had enjoyed 
with him from the time of their union; and turned her out on the 
wide world (her lord and piotector being dead) to labour — to beg 
. — to steal — or to perish, with what feelings of indignation should we 
regard such a law and such a nation! We should inquire, On what 
principle is this severity exercised on a helpless woman, precisely at 
the moment when her heart is torn with anguish through the loss of 
him on whom was fixed all her hope? Were imprisonment for life 
added to this outrage, however; were the hapless widow deprived of 
her liberty, as well as of all her property, the moment death had 
closed the eyes of her husband ; such a procedure would excite hor- 
ror and indignation in every mind. What then should we say were 
we to hear for the first time, that in some newly discovered island, 
the death of the husband sealed the doom of the wife, however vir- 
tuous and exemplary in her conduct; that she was, from that moment, 
devoted to death, — and to death in its most dreadful form — to be 
burnt to ashes ? Such, however, is the case; not in some lately dis- 
covered island, hitherto totally cut off from the rest of mankind, but in 
India, famed for her literature and civilization; and, above all, in 
Bengal, where Europeans are chiefly found; whose ideas, the wise 
and candid among the natives are imbibing every day. 

How then is it possible that the murder of the amiable and de- 
celess, attended too with such circumstances of cruelty, should 

* Friend of India, (monthly series), Vol. i. pp. SOI, SOS. 



have continued so long ? How is it that common humanity has not 
overleaped every bound, and constrained superstition to desist from a 
course so barbarous and inhuman ? Among other reasons which might 
be mentioned, this certainly has its share, that the whole of the hot* 
rible deed is really concealed from view. Had the deed been cqnV 
stantly perpetrated in the sight of all, as was formerly the case in 
Smithfield; — had the helpless victim to superstition been bound to 
the stake in the open view of the multitude, as were formerly the 
victims to Romish bigotry ; — had the flames been suffered to kin* 
die on her publicly ; — had the convulsions and agonies of the widow ex- 
piring in torments, often in the bloom of youth, been fully witnessed 
by the aged, the young, the neighbour, the near relative, humanity 
must have spoken out long ago; reflection must have been awakened 
in the public mind. At least, parents and relatives must have felt hor- 
ror while anticipating the agonies which awaited a daughter or a be- 
loved sister, the moment sickness or even accident rendered her a wi- 
dow ; and the voice of nature must have prevailed, and abolished a 
practice so destructive in its anticipation to the peace of every rela- 
tive, whose heart was not steeled against all the feelings of humanity* 
But instead of this, the agonies of the dying victim are completely 
concealed, while her shrieks are drowned in the noise and shouts of the 
ignorant multitude and the unfeeling ministers of death ; and thus the 
whole is as completely hidden from public view, as though the dread- 
ful deed were perpetrated within the most secluded cloister. The 
concealment indeed is far more effectual ; for in that case, though the 
shrieks might not assail the listening ear without, the imagination 
would unavoidably paint to itself the horrors of a daughter, a sis- 
ter, or even an acquaintance, expiring in the flames, in a manner 
scarcely less vivid than the real view. But the victim's being thus 
brought before the multitude in a state which scarcely leaves her 
the power of reflection, her being hastily led through certain cere- 
monies, and hurried to the pile by those whose countenances wear 
the appearance of hilarity and cheerfulness, bound to the dead body 
of her husband, and covered instantly with the fuel, as well as held 
down by a pressure which renders all resistance totally unavailing^ 
hides all the horrors of death from the sight ; while the shouts of the 
unthinking crowd, which begin to rend the air the moment the torch 
is applied to the fatal pile, no less effectually conceal from the ear 
those agonizing shrieks, from which it is scarcely in nature to refrain 
at the touch of the flames. Thus completely are the multitude 
deluded: they think they witness all, while they witness nothing; 
and the unnatural jocularity, which, originating with the actors in 
this dreadful scene, generally pervades the whole crowd, removes 
every feeling of pity, and gives the whole rather the air of a joyous 
festival than of a funeral scene. The agonies, and shrieks, and 
dying groans, of the unhappy victim, are witnessed by no one, — but 
by Him who is the Avenger of blood. But are these agonies the less 
real on this account ? Is the anguish of this tremendous death the 
less felt ? Let reason and humanity judge. 
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Without entering into the origin and cause of this dreadful prac- 
tice so deeply seated in the system of Hindooism itself, to do full jus- 
tice to which would require a treatise instead of a short essay, we 
wish now merely to notice some of the most obvious circumstances 
which attend it. Among these let us consider for a moment who those 
are, who are doomed to undergo these agonies, unpitied, because 
never beheld. They are, the most amiable part of the Hindoo race! 
In most cases they are females possessing some degree of wealth, for 
the very poor seldom thus devote themselves to death : they are not 
worth the labour requisite to work up their minds to a sufficient-pitch 
of delusion. If the term be applicable to any female in the present 
■.tate of Hindoo society, they are in general persons of education : 
and whatever be the degree of polish and delicacy which accompany 
opulence, whatever the ideas included in a superior mode of living ; 
they are in general possessed by those whom this dreadful custom 
marks for its victims. It follows, therefore, as a matter of course, 
that if among the higher ranks of society in this country there be any 
delicacy of feeUngy it is possessed by these who may be said almost 
from their birth to be devoted to tne flames. — And if there be any 
tiling to be found of conjugal fidelity, it resides among these, since 
an extraordinary degree of conjugal affection, either real or ascribed, 
is made the lure by which these unhappy victims are betrayed to 
death ; the enjoyment for numerous ages of the highest felicity with 
their deceased husbands, being held out as the bait to draw them on 
till they make the irrevocable declaration, that they will commit them- 
selves to the flames. It is probable, therefore, that those who are 
thus cruelly murdered year by year, are in most instances the best 
educated, the most amiable, and the most virtuous, of the Hindoo 
race.* 

■ If we turn from the wretched victim to the unhappy offsprings whom 
she abandons, what do we behold, but a sight of still deeper woe ! 
— Scarcely recovered from the blow inflicted on them by the death 
of their rather, they are hurried from their once peaceful home to 
the funeral pile, to witness the death of their mother! In other coun- 
tries, the loss of paternal protection is, in some measure, compen- 
sated by the increased exertion of maternal kindness and solicitude : 
but under the influence of this system, their children are deprived 
of both parents in one day. A state of the deepest misery succeeds 
to a state of the highest happiness with such rapidity as almost to de- 
prive them of the exercise of their mental faculties. — The family 
compact is destroyed with the suddenness of an earthquake. The 
corpse of the father is scarcely cold before their only living parent 
is bound to it, and consumed in their presence. But there are circum- 
stances of still greater enormity attached to this system : The fu- 
neral pile must be lighted by the eldest son! Had this deed of dark- 
ness been consigned to some unconcerned spectator, to the brahmun 
who officiates on these occasions with such lively pleasure, or even to 
some distant and unaffected relative, this might have been some re- 

* Friend of India, (mon. ser.) Vol. ii. page 819 — 322. 



lief to the feelings; but it must be performed by the eldest so»-~tbe 
extinction of the hopes of the family is consigned to him. He ac* 
companies his mother from his home to the banks of the Ganges,, he 
stands by in all the agonies of grief during the performances of those 
tremendous rites by which she devotes herself to destruction, nor doe* 
he dare to lift an arm for her relief: he beholds his mother, endeared to 
him by the recollection of a thousand acts of kindness, thrown on the 
funeral pile like a beast of sacrifice, and inhumanly bound to th* 
dead body of her husband with all those indications of brotal satfe* 
faction which shed a tenfold horror on the scene; and surrounded by 
his weeping brothers and sisters, he lights up the pile which con* 
sumes the living parent with the dead, and extinguishes all their 
hopes of future tenderness and protection. Every circHmstance which 
can aggravate this scene of woe is here combined ; nor is it possibtt 
to conceive of any thing which could add a deeper tinge of murbaritt 
that has been omitted. 

If we would form an adequate idea however of the effects: of this 
system on social happiness, we must not overlook the state of prm* 
pective misery which each family suffers long before the. painful ntf* 
ment of separation arrives. The family in which it is known that the 
mother must, through the tyranny of custom, devote herself to the 
flames, is subjected for years to the most painful and afflictive afcxietyi 
The happiness which they enjoy may be suddenly annihilated ; a single 
day may reduce them from a high state of domestic felicity to the situatmi 
of the most wretched orphans. They feel that the death of the father 
will be only a signal for the more horrid death of their endeared moth* 
er. The anguish which such a state of suspense and anxiety must 
involve, may be more easily conceived than described. The longer 
they are indulged with the endearments of maternal affection, the 
longer is the state of misery prolonged, and the keener does that 
stroke become of which they are held in dreadful expectation : thus) 
that which under a milder institution is a source ofjoy, is here turned 
into an aggravation of expected wretchedness. The continuance of 
their social happiness is removed even from the common chance o£ 
mortality, and placed at the disposal of a merciless superstition ; even 
the cup of bliss is mixed with the bitterest gall, and that season of life 
when, from the absence of care, the mind is disposed to the utmost 
gaiety and cheerfulness, is in many instances consumed in almost in* 
supportable anxiety and distress. 

The influence of this system is scarcely less destructive to the gene* 
ral happiness of society. It aggravates every natural calamity, and 
gives additional horror to every disease. In other countries the pre* 
valence of an epidemic only serves to increase the energies of bene- 
volence. In this country, however, there are no attempts made either 
to stem the current of disease, or to console the afflicted and bereaved. 
Those of the family whom the disease has spared, are only reserved 
for accumulated misery — the survivors, instead of receiving assistance, 
are cruelly deprived of that parent who could most effectually have 
afforded it. Every epidemic therefore assumes an aspect of ten-fold 
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horror. This dreadful practice is not suspended during a period of 
general distress ; in vain do the wretched offspring demand the life 
of their mother at a time, when from the universal prevalence of dis- 
ease, her's is the only hand that can minister relief to them; this su- 
perstition is inexorable as death itself. When therefore the country 
is afflicted, as during the past year, with a destructive epidemic, the 
numerous victims to disease, the augmented number of female immo- 
lations, the number of relatives who tremble for their sisters or their 
daughters, added to the number of children who stand exposed by the 
ravages of superstition and death, to the loss of all parental aid or 
consolation, form a consummation of misery, to which no other coun- 
try on earth presents a parallel.* 

By whom this crime is perpetrated, is worthy of the strictest in- 
quiry. With the victims themselves it can scarcely be said to origi- 
nate ; for, a few days previously, they are often as void of all desire 
to destroy themselves, as to destroy others ; and they are generally 
averse to the deed till their minds are completely deluded by fallaci- 
ous representations, and their heads turned with dreams of future 
happiness, impossible to be realized. But whatever delusion may 
reign in their minds, without the concurrence of the husband's rela- 
tives it would be perfectly harmless. The deed is constantly encour- 
N aged by the relatives of the husband; those of the wife on the con- 
trary, being generally on the side for which nature pleads ; although 
her own son, if old enough, is obliged to kindle the pile prepared for 
his mother 9 * destruction. It is therefore on the husband's relatives 
that the fate of every female of respectability and opulence is sus- 
pended, however young she may be, the moment her husband dies : 
and when it is considered, that they are bound to her by none of the 
ties of consanguinity, it will not appear strange if some one or all of 
the following reasons should, in general, so preponderate, as to doom 
to the flames one for whom they can have little or no personal feeling. 

The honour of the family. This is supposed to arise in proportion 
to the number of unhappy victims, who can be mentioned as having 
devoted themselves to the flames. The husband's relatives of course 
claim to themselves a certain degree of credit for having surmounted 
feelings of affection, which they never possessed, as they generally 
regard the poor unhappy relict with the same apathy with which they 
view a log of wood intended for fuel ; while the number of widows in 
their families devoting themselves to the flames apparently from love 
to their husbands, gives rise to the idea that these relatives of theirs 
possess that excellence of character which rendered it impossible to 
survive their loss. That when the unhappy widow is regarded with 
the most perfect indifference, this alone should so weigh as to make 
them prefer her dying to her living, will create no surprise in those 
who are thoroughly acquainted with the native character. 

The wish to get rid of a burden. A widow, though only twelve 
vears of age, can never marry again. If her own relatives therefore 
be unwilling to support h er, or not sufficie ntly opulent, she must live 
* Friend of India, (mon. ser.) Vol. i. page 808 — 804. 
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with the surviving relatives of the husband to the end of her life. 
And although her life is far from being a plenteous and affluent ope, 
yet a certain degree of expense is thus entailed on the family, and 
this possibly for a considerable number of years when she is left in 
the bloom of youth. The consideration of an expense therefore, 
though small, yet scarcely terminable within the space of their 
own lives, added to the trouble and vexation often arising from fe- 
male relatives living together who can scarcely be expected to have 
any affection for each other, may possibly make them wish to ri4 
themselves at once of a heavy burden, when it can be done in a way 
which, instead of being esteemed dishonourable, or any proof of tfye 
want of affection, on the contrary reflects a high degree of lustre on 
the character of the family. At least this is a temptation which hu- 
manity would not throw in the way of a Hindoo who sets so little value 
on human life. 

This is heightened by another consideration. It has been just ob- 
served, that these widows, however young, can never marry again. 
Now while impurity reigns among these very relatives of the hus- 
band, perhaps in such a degree as to attach to itself no kind of dis- 
grace, a deviation from purity of conduct in a widow, would, in the 
public estimation, fix an indelible stain on the family of the deceased 
husband. When therefore the hazard of this dishonour through per- 
haps a long life, is present to minds, in which no natural affection to- 
wards a brother's widow is supposed to exist, it will excite little 
surprise that men who, (if report may be credited), in some instances 
make no scruple of hewing in pieces a wife of their own on a mere 
suspicion of inconstancy, should, on the death of her husband, decide 
also on the death of his unhappy relict, who, shpuld she live, instead 
of contributing to the support or the honour of the family, would en- 
tail on it a constant burden of expense, and might possibly involve it 
in disgrace, when her death, while it frees them from all expense and 
anxiety, tends to heighten in no inconsiderable degree its general re- 
putation. 

To this may be added another circumstance which humanity will 
still more strongly regret. The death of the mother deprives her 
children of their natural guardian, their tendered most faithful and 
watchful friend, who can never see them injured with apathy, and 
who is ready to hazard life itself for the sake of preserving to them 
what is their own. It sometimes happens that a man who is opulent, 
dies and leaves children in a state of mere infancy. Thai their 
wealth should never be desired by the surviving relatives, is what «p 
one will expect who is acquainted with the history of human nature, 
and much less those who are aware with what earnestness one brother 
among the Hindoos, will labour to supplant another even while living. 
That, in cases of infancy an affectionate mother, whom no cunning 
can elude, and no sum can bribe, should stand in the way of the sur- 
viving relatives of her husband, is only what might be naturally ex- 
pected. Were she removed, there would be no one, at least with her 
feelings, to call them to account for the expenditure of the yearly re- 
venue of these helpless orphans ; nor possibly for the dilapidation of 
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their whole property. The history of orphans, even in Christian 
countries, sufficiently shews us, how dangerous in the hands of pre- 
sumptive heirs, would be such a power of removing, under a religi- 
ous pretence, the mother of rich but helpless orphans. All these 
therefore, are so many temptations to the destruction of a widow, 
which through this dreadful practice, may be accomplished without 
the least suspicion being excited of the real views of those interested 
in her death ; and were these suspected, still without that public virtue 
being excited in the country which would urge any one to step for- 
ward and save the widow from death, and the orphans from oppres- 
sion and poverty. Whoever considers all these circumstances, and 
reflects that a mother may thus abandon, to the mercy of those who 
are presumptive heirs to all his possessions, however great, an infant 
son only two years old, will cease to wonder that so many widows are 
encouraged to destroy themselves ; particularly as this dreadful prac- 
tice is not confined to brahmuns, but extends itself to the writer cast, 
and even as low as to those who practise the trade of a barber ! 

Whatever be the delusive ideas which may apparently urge a wi- 
dow to self-destruction, as the hope of her enjoying numerous ages of 
felicity in company with her husband ;— of expiating the offences of 
her late husband and his ancestors, and those of both her father and 
mother's race, with other things of this nature, there are other consi- 
derations which cannot but come still nearer to the mind of the un- 
happy widow. She cannot but be aware, that those who have encou- 
raged her in these fond hopes, are either those in whose power she is 
completely for the rest of her life, or such as are intimate with them; 
for although the husband's relatives affect to dissuade her from the 
deed, it cannot be difficult to discern which way their minds really 
lean. From these then, even the slightest hint, that they wish her to 
die^ must operate on a widow of delicacy and sensibility, like a sen- 
tence of death pronounced by a judge. With what feelings could she 
commit herself for life to the mercy of those who had discovered this 
wish in the slightest degree, and felt in the least disappointed by her 
refusing to precipitate herself into the flames, particularly when the 
laws of the country provide her so little relief against any unkindness 
or barbarity she might hereafter experience from them ? The law it- 
self indeed insists that, while she is never to marry again, she is also 
to lay aside every thing like ornament for the rest of her days, and 
every sign of cheerfulness ; that she is never to make a full meal, and 
that one day in every week she is to devote wholly to fasting and 
grief to the end of life. In these circumstances it is almost impossi- 
ble that any degree of ill-treatment which the resentment of her hus- 
band's relatives might dispose them to inflict on her, could interest 
her neighbours in her sufferings so as to procure her redress ; par- 
ticularly when the interior of a Hindoo habitation, surrounded as it 
often is with walls, is nearly as impervious as an ancient castle, and the 
female relatives are scarcely more in the public view, than were 
formerly the unhappy inmates of its dungeons. In these circumstances, 
therefore, it is not strange, if, at the most distant intimation of this 
nature from those on whose kindness depends every future mitigation 
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of her lot, and this prospect before her in case of a refusal, a widow 
of sensibility and reflection should feel almost distracted, and prefer a 
speedy death to the unknown horrors of her future destiny. 

There is also another fact which ought not to be overlooked. Cer- 
tain brahmuns perform the ceremonies observed at the funeral pile on 
which a widow sacrifices herself. These brahmuns receive even from 
the most indigent families something on a widow's actually devoting 
herself to the flames ; and from some wealthy families as much as two 
hundred rupees on these occasions. While, then, it is the obvious in- 
terest of these brahmuns that the wife should be induced to destroy 
herself when the husband dies, they have access to every family, and 
are acquainted with the age and circumstances of the various inhabi- 
tants, especially of those who are wealthy. That they should con- 
stantly recommend this dreadful practice, and prepare the female 
mind for the perpetration of the deed, particularly in cases where the 
husband is aged or sickly, is the natural effect of their caring for their 
own support. But these brahmuns, as they are in some cases the 
family priests, are in habits of familiar acquaintance with the hus- 
band's relatives, and have much to expect from them. In what dread- 
ful circumstances then must a helpless female stand, who has for her 
spiritual adviser on the subject of her living or dying, a man who has 
every kindness to expect from those who are presumptive heirs to the 
property of her infant son, or who may merely dread her devolving on. 
them as a burden to the end of life ! Nor is it necessary to suppose 
that brahmuns in forwarding the views of an infirm husband's relatives, 
and preparing the mind of the wife for self-destruction, should consi- 
der themselves as actual auxiliaries in the murder of a fellow-crea- 
ture. They of course must be supposed to be as much habituated to 
the employment, from which they derive their gain, as a slave-cap- 
tain formerly was to kidnapping and selling slaves, of whom probably 
a third died in the middle passage through ill treatment and want of 
air. They may possibly regard the act as meritorious, rather than 
cruel, and admire those relatives who thus wish to raise the reputa- 
tion of their families, through the death of their brother's widow. 
And in this case even the distant prospect of a large remuneration, 
may urge them so to work on the mind of a simple, artless female, 
whose age is perhaps under twenty, that at the moment of the hus- 
band's death, no persuasions shall be needed to induce her to make 
the fatal declaration — beyond the insiduous dissuasions of her hus- 
band's relatives, increasing her desire by affectedly doubting her re- 
solution, and really inflaming her vanity. Were these relatives^ how- 
ever, sincere in these dissuasions, they have it always in their power 
to prevent the act, as both the preparation of the funeral pile, and 
all AM cost and expenses, jof the widow's destruction, devolve wholly 
onfthem, without the* .exception of the fee to the, brahmun.who thus 
assist in the actual murder of the young, the amiable, and the de- 
fenceless. 

That other feelings than those of unconquerable affection for a 
husband, often twice or thrice their own age, or than any inspired 
by a steady belief in those wonderful tales of conjugal felicity to be 
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enjoyed with him for boundless ages, influence the minds of the great- 
er part of these unhappy victims, might be shewn by numerous in* 
stances wherein widows have been prevented by accident from* burn- 
ing. — Of this kind is an instance which occurred a few months ago, 
in a village about four miles from Serampore. 

A man of the writer cast, at Kona-nugura, about four miles south of 
Serampore, between twenty arid thirty years of age, died in Decem- 
ber last, leaving two wives, one about thirteen years of age and the 
other about sixteen. Both of these, m the usual manner, expressed 
their wish to burn themselves with their deceased husband. The 
eldest of them being pregnant, however, was advised to delay till 
after her 'confinement, and then to burn herself with something be* 
longing to her husband. The youngest, not being prevented, was 
burned with the corpse, of her husband. The eldest solemnly engage 
ed to burn herself a month after her confinement^ till which period 
she was taken home by her own parents. She at first expressed seen 
displeasure at being thus denied the opportunity of burning herself, 
as to beat herself severely and possibly accelerate the time of her 
confinement; but, at the expiration of the month after that period, 
When called upon to fulfil her engagement, she had considered the 
subject more at leisure, and being at home in the house of her own 
parents, she positively refused to destroy herself; nor could all the ap» 
peals made to her feelings, all the %breats and reproaches poured upe* 
net, alter her resolution in the least degree. She was in the house 
of her parents, and completely independent of her husband's relatives ; 
and as every tfoing which could be done was of course confined to 
verbal exertion, she deftermingd to remain with her parents, where 
she continues tifl this day. 

As this instance is by no meafts a solitary one, we have Httle reason 
to conclude that the desire to destroy themselves is mote firmly fixed 
ifl the minds of ¥nuftitddes besides, $hah it was $n the mind ef this 
young woman: the apparent wish to iKe which is thus factitiously 
produced, is m most instances the mere effect of circumstances created 
by others; and therefore no more exculpatory of the guilt of delibe- 
rate murder, than would be a man's intoxicating another with Wine, 
or any deleterious ^rug, so as to deprive hrni of the power of resist- 
ance, that he might secure his destruction. Such then are 'the cir- 
cumstances in which the most amiable and virtuous among the Hindoo 
women are constantly placed ; Circumstances are already -hinted, "by 
no means confined to the sacred tribe, but extended to the lowest casts 
among the Hindoos, as often as there is credulity enough to render 
the delusion sufficiently strong to become fatal. 

If these circumstances be carefully weighed, it will appear that this 
inhuman practice has not even those pretensions to its being a religi- 
ous ceremony ) which mos*t people have been ready to imagine. That 
it has no foundation in any peculiar command given in the shastras we 
have already had occasion to shew in our strictures on that valuable 
tract on the subject ascribed to Ramfl-mohtino-raya, which was re- 
viewed in a former number. Nor indeed is there in the ceremony 
itself any thing that marks it as being peculiarly of a religious nature. 
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The woman devotes herself to no deity; her professed object is merely 
that of rejoining her husband in a state of happiness. It is trne that 
certain brahmuns officiate and obtain a sum of money on the occasion. 
But this is not peculiar to this ceremony : in almost every concern of 
life brahmuns are called in, and there are few which are not to them 
a source of profit. 

•Nor is tins practice by any means prevalent in other parts of Bin* 
doostan in the degree in which it now exists in Bengal. Of this, the 
following letter contains a proof, which was sent us on the subject 
some months ago, by a gentleman who has been some years resident 
in Hindoostan.— 

" I cannot forbear expressing my pleasure at seeing that the Edi* 
tors of the ' Friend of India' have taken op the cause of humanity in 
calling the attention of Government and of the public towards the 
abolishment of Suttees. People in Bengal are not generally aware 
how tm-freqnetftis this most barbarous custom in the upper provinces of 
Hmdeostan. In eight years, mostly spent in this quarter, no Suttee 
has come to my knowledge ; and my ■moonshee (a kshatrrya), a man 
of about forty-five, informs me that he never saw but one, and that 
was at Lucknow ; the victim, a widow of a Cashmerian pundit. There 
can be no doubt but a law of prevention would neither create surprise 
nor resistance in these provinces, and were it enacted for them only, 
it would lead to its being established hereafter in Bengal, should the 
Government hesitate as to the propriety of making it more general at 
present. Feeling you have done little towards a more glorious work 
until the minds -of the natives be prepared by some change from their • 

F resent insensibility and cruelty, I have written more at length than 
intended, and 'beg your excuse for it." 

This letter furnishes a pretty strong proof, that the cruel practice 
has in it more of the nature of a civil, than a religious ceremony. It 
is a well-known fact, that in Bengal, at the present time, the Hindoos 
are far less tenacious of their religious tenets and ceremonies than in 
almost any other part of India; that they are far less careful respect- 
ing caste, and that the brahmuns in numerous instances are guilty of 
actions which, according to the strictness of the law respecting caste, 
would degrade them completely. We have heard it mentioned as the 
opinion of Hindoos well acquainted with the subject, that were the 
law of caste enforced in all its strictness, there would be few families 
around who would be wholly safe. Yet the number of widows who 
are thus put to death scarcely at all decreases. It seems indeed to in- t 
crease in the vicinity of the metropolis, where the greatest laxness is 
to be witnessed relative to things wholly religious. How can we ac- 
count for this vast disparity in the number of these -murders per- 
petrated in Hindoostan, and in the lower parts of Bengal, without 
having recource to other motives than those of a religious nature? 
But the moment we recur to other reasons tor the continuation of 
this murderous custom, they present themselves on every side. The 
want of feeling manifested by the natives to their own country- 
men when in danger of death by accident, a3 in a storm, or even 
when actually drowning, is known to most Europeans. The venality 
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with which they are charged relative to oaths, is not without founda* 
tion ; yet these must often involve life itself, as well as character and 
property. That they should then be peculiarly tender of the life of a 
brother's widow, who must at the best be a burden on them to the end 
of life, and who may bring disgrace on the family, is a thing scarcely 
to be expected. And when we consider the circumstances in which 
the widow is placed, together with that want of regard for human 
life, which is both the effect of their religious system and the charac- 
teristic of the nation, instead of being surprised that so many widows 
are every year cruelly destroyed, we shall rather wonder that any 
escape these fatal lures, when the husband's relatives so evidently en- 
courage the practice. 

Such then is the real state of the case respecting the burning of 
widows, which so many have been almost ready to tolerate under the 
idea of its being a most sacred religious ceremony, with which it would 
be sacrilege to interfere. With almost as much justice might the Slave 
Trade have been regarded with veneration, as a sacred relict of an- 
tiquity handed down from the earliest ages ;— or the practice of kill- 
ing all prisoners taken in war ; — or that of sacrificing hecatombs of 
men at the funeral of a favourite chief; — or the conduct of certain ban- 
ditti in this country, who, (from time immemorial no doubt) are said 
to seize men and immolate them at the shrine of their imagined 
deity. It has scarcely enough of religious ceremony connected with 
it to varnish it over with the name of religion. It is generally accom- 
panied with the most unfeeling jocularity. Instead of its being a 
deed of mere superstition, there is reason to fear that it is too often 
the offspring of the meanest self-interest. It has not even the fea- 
tures of religion. It is not binding on all. It falls only on one sex, 
while the deed is perpetrated by the other, whom it can never reach ; 
and of that sex it affects only one description of persons, and with 
these it is professedly optional : were it a religious ceremony howe- 
ver, it would be binding on all. But this class, while generally the 
most amiable and virtuous, are the most defenceless, — are left as fully 
in the power of relatives who do not profess any feeling for them, as 
the kid when in the paw of the tiger. It is never equally the interest 
of ihe husband's relatives that the widow should live, as that she 
should be burnt to death. With the former there is connected in 
every case, a certain loss of reputation, and the expenses of maintain- 
ing a person to the end of life in whose welfare they feel no kind of 
interest; with the latter, the full removal of this burden, and a high 
degree of reputation to their families. 

So much do these circumstances affect the case, that were second 
marriages esteemed honourable, and the children born of them per- 
mitted to inherit equally with those of a first marriage, a practice 
sanctioned not merely by the laws of all Christian nations, but even 
those of Greece and Rome notwithstanding their idolatry, many think, 
that this alone would gradually extinguish the practice. But is it 
right, that in a country so richly endowed with the bounties of Pro- 
vidence, the mere question of interest, the loss of a few rupees annu- 
ally, should be suffered to doom the most amiable, the most virtuous 
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of our Hindoo subjects, almost daily to the most cruel death in nature ; 
merely because their being uninformed in mind renders them liable 
to the grossest deceptions, and their being unable to support them- 
selves, renders them dependent ? We would intreat all our readers 
to remember, that murder concealed from public view is murder still; 
and, that our not actually witnessing the dreadful deed, when we are 
certain that it is committed, will do little towards exonerating us from 
guilt.* 



SECTION II. 



The cruel rite of Suttee not enjoined by the most authoritative of the 
Hindoo Legislators and opposed to their views of eminent virtue. Force 
absolutely forbidden by the Shastras^yet generally employed. 

A learned native, already well known among our countrymen by 
his luminous examination of the Hindoo theology and philosophy, has 
printed and widely circulated a tract in the Bengalee language, the 
object of which is to dissuade his countrymen from the practice of 
these horrid rites ; and has likewise published a translation of the 
traet in English. The tract is in the form of a dialogue between an 
advocate and an opponent of the system. The advocate cites vari- 
ous passages from t/hgira, Vyas, Hareet, and the Rig-veda, which 
enjoin or applaud the practice of self-immolation. Against these pas- 
sages the opponent produces an extract from Mwnoo, the great Hin- 
doo legislator, of whom the Veda itself says, that u Whatever Mwnoo 
has said is wholesome ;" which Vrihttspttts corroborates by adding, 
u Whatever is contrary to the law of Mwnoo is not commendable." 
The extract is as follows : u Let a widow emaciate her body, by living 
voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruits, but let her not, when 
her lord is deceased, even pronounce the name of another man. 
Let her continue till death, forgiving all injuries, performing harsh 
duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising 
the incomparable rules of virtue which have been followed by such 
women as were devoted to one only husband." 

From this passage the opponent infers, that as Mwnoo directs the 
widow, after the death of her husband, to pass her whole life as an 
ascetic, he intended she should remain alive for this purpose ; and 
hence that this direction of Munoo is totally opposed to the directions 
of the other sages ; and that their authority must bend to that of this 
great legislator. The opponent then adduces, as his next argument, 
the disesteem in which tne generality' of the Hindoo sages regard 
works of merit or demerit, or more properly, works done with the in- 
terested motive of gaining future happiness thereby ; and to shew that 
these are not necessary to the attainment of what the Hindoos esteem 
the highest state of felicity, absorption in Brumhu, he quotes the 
following passage from the Veda : " By living in the practice of re- 
* Friend of India, (raon. ser.) Vol. ii. Page 322 — 938. 
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gular and occasional duties, the mind may be purified. Thereafter 
by hearing, reflecting,, and constantly meditating an the Supreme 
Being, absorption in Brumhu may be attained. Therefore, from a 
desire during life of future fruition, life ought not to be destroyed*" 
The immolation of the widow being urged on her wholly on in- 
terested motives, that of enjoying numerous ages of happiness with 
her deceased husband as its fruit, is therefore opposed to that sys- 
tem, which, disregarding- all actions connected with bodily enjoyment, 
magnifies the value of divine knowledge as leading to absorption in 
Brumhu. 

The advocate for the practice replies to this ; that the later autho- 
rities, in directing a woman to burn herself, do not contradict this law 
of Munoo ; and supports this idea by saying that Mwnoo directs the 
performance of Sundhya or evening worship, but is silent as to wor- 
shipping Huri, by calling' aloud on his name, while Vyas prescribes 
calling on the name of Huri, and adds that the words of Vyas do not 
contradict those of Mwnoo. He therefore infers, that when Vfehnoo 
and others command the widow to follow her husband through the 
flames, they do not contradict the command of Munoo. This the 
opponent meets with the utmost ease by shewing that there is no ana- 
logy in the cases, the performance of Sundhya not preventing any one's 
invoking the name of Huri during another part of the day, while a 
woman's burning- herself with her husband will infallibly prevent her 
living the life of an ascetic ; and completely fixes the charge of con- 
tradicting the immutable laws of Mwnoo on those who have pre- 
scribed this practice, by quoting C/hgira as declaring that there is 
no other way known for a virtuous woman except her ascending the 
funeral pile of her husband ; and Hareet as denouncing her refusal 
as a crime by declaring, that as long as a woman shall not burn her- 
self alive after the death of her husband, she shall be subject to trans- 
migration in a female form. The advocate for the practice endea- 
vours to justify it farther by quoting the Rig-Yeda and Hareet, as 
commending it. This the opponent bears down by various passages 
esteemed sacred by the Hindoos, which reprobate men's performing 
religious rites merely from interested motives, and among the rest the 
following" from the Bhagvut-Geeta, which he terms the essence of all 
the Smritees, Poorans, and Itahases, "All those ignorant persons who 
attach themselves to the words of the Vedos that convey promises of 
fruition, consider those falsely alluring passages as leading to real hap- 
piness, and say that besides them there is no other reality. Agitated, 
in their minds by these desires, they believe the abodes of the celestial 
gods to be the chief object ; and they devote themselves to those 
texts which treat of ceremonies and their fruits, and entice by pro- 
mises of enjoyment Such people can have no real confidence in the 
Supreme Being." These passages the advocate at length acknow- 
ledges to be indeed consistent with the Vedos, with Mwnoo, and with 
the Bhagvut-Geeta, adding however, " But from this I fear that the 
passages of the Vedos and other shastras, that prescribe Concrema- 
tion and Postcremation as the means of attaining heavenly enjoyments, 
must be considered as only means to deceive" This the opponent of 
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the practice very dexterously obviates, by urging that these could 
intend no deception: they only Bet before mankind two methods of 
obtaining happiness^ the one excellent, the other mean and unworthy 
for those who are enveloped in desire, passion, and cupidity, who, 
if they had no shastras holding out rewards, would reject all shastras^ 
and follow their own inclinations like an elephant unguided by the 
hook. To prevent this the shastra prescribes various ceremonies, 
among which is one for procuring the destruction of an enemy ! and 
of course this for destroying widows. 

Unable to urge any thing better, its advocate insists, that after all, 
a practice handed down to them by Hareet and others ought not to be 
set aside. This his opponent meets not only by saying that this ar- 
gument is inconsistent with justice, but by urging the violation of their 
own rule in the very act of burning. The direction is, that " the widow 
shall voluntarily quit life ascending the flaming pile of her husband." 
Now, says he, " You first bind down the widow along with the corpse 
of her husband, and then heap over her such a quantity of wood that she 
cannot rise. At the time too of setting fire to the pile, you press her 
down with large bamboos. In what passage of Hareet or the rest do 
you find authority for thus binding the woman according to your prac- 
tice ? This is in fact deliberate female murder." The advocate 
urges as an excuse for this horrid practice, that were the woman to 
shrink back terrified with the flames, after having recited the usual 
incantations, it would be sinful, and be considered disgraceful by 
others. The sin his opponent treats with due contempt, by saying 
that according to themselves it could be expiated by bestowing the 
value of three kahuns of cowries, or twelve annas ; and justly repro- 
bates the idea of esteeming the prevention of murder a disgrace. The 
advocate for the practice, driven to his last resort, defends the binding 
down of the afflicted widow merely on the ground of its being a cus- 
tom observed throughout Hindoostan. This his opponent first denies, 
and then justly reprobates, even were it thus universal. On this part 
of the subject we think it right to add a word or two., 

In the burning of widows as practised at present in some parts of 
Hindoostan, however voluntary the widow may have been in ner de- 
termination, force is employed in the act of immolation. After she 
has circumambulated and ascended the pile several natives leap on it, 
and, pressing her down on the wood, bind her with two or three 
ropes to the corpse of her husband, and instantly throw over the two 
bodies, thus bound to each other, several large bamboos, which being 
firmly fixed to the ground on both sides of the pile, prevent the pos- 
sibility of her extricating herself when the flames reach her. Logs 
of wood are also thrown on the pile, which is then in flames in an in- 
stant'; for to such a pitch of cruel ingenuity have the brahmuns, ac- 
customed to officiate on these occasions, attained by frequent use, that 
the whole of this process is realized almost with the rapidity of 
thought. Scarcely a single moment is left to the spectator to con- 
template the scene before the unhappy woman is writhing in the 
agonies of death. The author of the pamphlet tinder review states, 
that this practice has been recently introduced, and that it is confined 
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almost exclusively to Bengal. This information, we have reason to 
believe, is perfectly correct. A few months ago. in one of the largest 
cities in Hindoostan, a woman who had devoted nerself to death, and 
had even ascended the funeral pile, leaped out of the flames, and 
plunged herself into the river. Her relatives seized on her, and 
dragged her back to the pile ; but she uttered the loudest cries, calling 
upon the officers of justice who attended to save her from a forcible 
death. They instantly interposed their authority, and on finding that 
she stedfastly resisted the wishes of her relatives, ordered her to re- 
turn home ; and though this scene occurred in a large city highly bi- 
goted to Hindooism, and in the presence of thousands of spectators, 
mere was not the least attempt made to rescue her from the protec- 
tion of the officers of Government. 

Before the late regulations of Government restricting the practice 
to the cases permitted in the shastras, many instances occurred of 
young widows, who, having refused to burn after approaching the 
flames, were forcibly thrown on the pile by their unfeeling relatives, 
that they might avoid the disgrace attached to a failure in such cases. 

The use of force by means of bamboos is, we believe, universal 
through Bengal ; it is intended to prevent the possibility of the wi- 
dow's escape from the flames, as such an act would be thought to re- 
flect indelible disgrace on the family. The number of widows burnt 
in Bengal, however, exceeds, by nearly three times, the number 
burnt in all the other provinces of Hindoostan besides. Thus in three 
cases out of four that force is used which renders all resistance on the 
part of the unhappy sufferer vain. This is totally contrary to the rules 
«ven of those shastras which command the practice ; they strictly en- 
* join that the sacrifice shall be perfectly voluntary in every stage of 
its progress. Constraint indeed is forbidden by the very nature of 
the sacrifice. It is called a Suttee, because a woman devotes herself 
to the flames to prove that she has continued iminoveably faithful to 
her husband. Not only therefore must the intention be voluntary, 
but to evinqe this, the act of immolation must not include the most 
distant idea of constraint. The use of bamboos is therefore at vari- 
ance with the nature of the sacrifice, and with all the rules by which 
it is supported, and which direct, that she shall not ascend the pile 
before the flames are kindled. It is the flaming pile of her husband, 
that she is enjoined to ascend : and the immense difference between 
ascending the flaming pile, and being bound firmly down before the 
flames are kindled, must be obvious to all* 

The Supreme Government has now for several years issued vari* 
ous regulations to the Magistrates, strictly forbidding the immolation 
of widows in cases where the Hindoo shastras have forbidden it; and 
surely if " a vigour beyond the laws," be ever tolerated, it should not 
be when the law has originated in the most savage barbarity, and is 
held doubtful by the wisest and most virtuous among the Hindoos 
themselves* — when its operation is levelled, not against the ruffian 
who eludes justice, but against the most amiable and helpless part of 

* Mritunjoy, the head pundit of the Supreme Court, has given it as his opinion, that 
Brumhacharya, or a life of mortification, is the law for a widow ; and that burning 1 with 
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our Tndian fellow-subjects. Under the influence of the former regu- 
lations many females of tender age have been rescued from destruc- 
tion, yet not a single murmur has been heard throughout the coun- 
try; no one attempt to counteract the wise and benign intentions of 
Government, or to employ force in the cause of inhumanity. Were 
the use of bamboos forbidden also, and the horrid sacrifice made to 
assume the exact complexion which the shastras direct, we feel assured 
that the tranquility of the country would not be disturbed for a single 
moment. And if the apprehension that the widow, unable to ascend 
the burning pile, might possibly reflect disgrace on the family on the 
spot destined for immolation, by a change of mind, should in any case 
induce the relatives to dissuade a female from incurring the risk, the 
advantage would be entirely on the side of humanity and justice. 
Considering, as we do, the British Government to be the greatest 
temporal blessing which Providence has conferred on this country, we 
cannot give up the hope indeed that, ultimately, Government will 
abolish entirely a custom which involves the murder of the helpless 
and the innocent, almost without the shadow of support from the Hin- 
doo superstition itself. The immediate and complete interdiction of 
force, however, in the act of burning the helpless widow, while it 
would be in exact unison with that benevolence which distinguishes 
our sway over these regions, would subject the natives to nothing 
more than the strict observance of their own rules.* 



SECTION III. 



Further illustration of the important position that the Suttee, though 
recommended by some modern Hindoo Writers, is not absolutely en- 
joined by the most authoritative : and that the usual mode of its per- 
petration is not sanctioned by Hindoo Writers. 

An examination of the shastras on this subject has produced two 
opposite opinions ; the one maintaining that there is no authority for 
the practice besides that of custom, and the other, that it is positively 
enjoined by some of their best and most celebrated writers. After 
perusing the arguments adduced on both sides, we are led to con- 
clude, that the opponents are, in part both right, and both wrong ; 
and that the truth lies in the middle part, and not in the extreme, 
which each has embraced. 

A slight acquaintance with the Hindoo writings may serve to con- 
vince any one, that they are capable of being quoted in defence of 
many things both unnatural and absurd. What Cicero said of the 
ancient philosophers may, with equal, if not greater truth, be applied 
to Hindoo authors : " Nihil tarn absurdum, quod non dixerit aliquis 
philosphorum." 

It might be expected, on a subject in which life and death are 
concerned, and which applies to thousands of respectable individuals, 

the hmband is merely an alternative. Hence he argues that the alternative can never 
have the force of law. 

* Friend of India, (num. ser) Vol. i. page 305—911 
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that we should have many volumes ftp read through before we pa&e 
to a complete knowledge of the matter, and learned aH that £ojj]d be 
said in its defence ; but this is so far from being the case that, to our 
knowledge, there is not among the multifarious sbastras of this Hin- 
doos a single work written on the bunting of widom I aU that is «aid 
about it is to be sought for in different authors, and to be found only 
in broken fragments: it seems that the subject was sever regarded 
in so serious a light as lo be thought worthy of being disemsjed in a 
separate and distinct treatise. Among a people who baye topafcs 
without number, on the most trifling and impertinent stiigAgts, k 
appears rather strange that there should be no popular work 4»& this ; 
there cannot surely be needed a stronger proof of the light estimation 
in which the affair has ever been held by the natives themselves; and 
from this, we feel convinced, that is has increased to its present inve- 
teracy, more from the force of custom than from any tiling that has 
been advanced in its favour, or been esteemed sacred in the practice. 

As the defenders of the practice have abandoned all reasoning <on 
the point, and have betaken themselves to the authority of the shas*- 
tras as an impregnable fortress, from which they discharge all their 
artillery, we shall proceed to consider the nature of the materials by 
which they contrive to destroy widows and create orphans. 

Jt is, alas ! too true that passages do exist in the snastras by which 
this practice is recommended, though not positively enjoined* From 
the Rigvaid the following passage is quoted, as decidedly in its 
favour : — 

"Let these women, no longer widows, excellent wives, anointed 
with collyrium and ghee, enter, without tears, without complaints, 
excellent jewels, let Diem ascend before the source of beings. " 

It is supposed that these words are addressed to fire as a god, and 
that they justify the widow in burning. They do appear to recom- 
mend it, though they are certainly far from doing it with that clear-* 
ness which & case of such importance requires. The words are very 
dubious, and would admit of other interpretations, just as well as that 
given by those who quote them in favour of female immolation. Jt 
is not uhfrequently the case, that words are taken up without due ex- 
amination, and a certain meaning attached to them which, when ex* 
amined, is found to be incorrect: we do not say that it is so with the 
words in question; but, since the meaning of them is doubtful, we 
infer, that it cannot be a good cause which rests upon them as its cjuef 
authority ; particularly when there are other passages which afford a 
refuge from the extreme into which they would lead. The. Vishnu 
Smrite* (or Vishnu Risee, see page 33) shews, that though burning 
is allowable, it is not necessary :-~- 

" When the husband dies, a retired life, or a funeral ,pile. Let 
those who desire it, mortify their body, by living pn excellent 
flowers, roots, and fruits; and let them not pronoun o# the name of 
another man after their husband's death." 

* The Bewarta of the Bengal Pundits presented .to Government in 1817, gives this 
text from this shastra and not from Munoo. (See No. i. Parliamentary' Papers printed in 
1881, p. 124). Mth. 
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Jtaotn thw wojtcJb it is very evident that the immolation of the wi- 
dow k «oi peremptorily required by <flie Hindoo shastras. Munoo 
•ays, *'A faithful wife who washes to attain in heaven the mansion of 
her husband must do nothing unkind to him, be fee living or dead: let 
her emaciate her body by living- voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, 
and fruit; but let her not, when her lord is deceased, ever pronounce 
the name of another man." It is evident that the omission of this 
cruel ceremony is justified by one of the highest authorities; for the 
Yaid itself has declared tl^at it is lawful to abide by the advice of 
Mwnoo^r— " Whatever Munoo has said that is indeed medicine." 

But though Munoo is thus celebrated by the Vaid, and his opinion 
made paramount to that of all others ; yet, on this very point, he is 
contradicted by another writer, who tells us that the case admits of no 
auch remedy as that prescribed by M#noo. His words are, — 

" There is no virtue known for virtuous women, after .the death of 
their husband, besides that of falling- into the fire." 

It is difficult to conceive of a more glaring contradiction to the law 
of Munoo; and how are we to reconcile these contradictions? To 
reconcile them is impossible. What then is to be done? A third 
writer comes forward to help us over this difficulty, and tells us, — 

" The shastra that is opposed to Mwnoo is not to be praised." 
By this we understand, that it -aught to be rejected. From what has 
been above quoted, it will readily be acknowledged, that the practice 
is recommended by Hindoo writers, though not in an absolute and 
peremptory form : it may be omitted, upon the best authority, with- 
out any disgrace ; and tnis opens an easy way for setting it aside al- 
together, because the prohibition of it would not be the repealing of 
a law, but the enforcing an alternative recommended by the shastras* 

We find no arguments brought from the shastras to prove the fit- 
ness and reasonableness of burning widows, and no effectual attempts 
made to defend it, against the charge of self-murder : this is the more 
singular, as it seems to be acknowledged that, if the deed be mur- 
derous, no advantage will arise from it. This we learn from the fol- 
lowing passages :— 

f*If tne husband be out of the country when he dies, and the virtu- 
ous one, taking his shoes, purifying herself, enters into the fire, she 
is not guilty of self-murder according to the Rigvaid." " But the 
wife of a brahmun must not ascend a separate pile. 7 ' 

We know not whether mos.t to admire, the reasoning or skill of 
these two passages. The reasoning is, that self-murder does not con- 
sist in a woman's killing herself, but in the manner in which she does 
it; and the skill consists in this, that the wives of brahmun*, by this 
mode of reasoning, are, in certain cases, saved from a horrid death : 
though, if it were so honourable a one as they pretend, such honour- 
able characters ought to be among the first to whom it should be ap- 
pointed. It is argued not to be self-murder for a woman of an infe- 
rior caste to burn herself with the shoes of her husband, should he die 
at a distance ; yet this act is forbidden to the wife of a brahmun : and 
why? Must we conclude, because it would be self-murder in her? 
The declaring of the one innocent, to whom it is recommended, neces- 
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sarily supposes the other, to whom it is forbidden, to be guilty* should 
she perform the same act. Now we ask, what sort of logic is this? 
Here are two women in exactly the same circumstances, with this only 
difference, that the one is the wife of a brahmun and the other- of a 
soodra; and if the latter burns herself it is not murder; but if the 
former burns, we are left from the prohibition to conclude that it 
is. 

It may be replied by the native advocates for the practice, that the 
difference in their caste is sufficient to explain this inconsistency : but 
waving all the arguments that might be brought to oppose such a no* 
tion from reason and common sense, we maintain, from their own 
laws, that such distinction does not afford the smallest excuse in their 
favour; for only suppose the dead husband to be present, instead of 
his shoes, and then the case becomes quite inverted : then it is not 
self-murder, but a sublime virtue, for the wife of a brahmun to burn 
herself; and in so doing she far outstrips in sanctity the wife of the 
soodra who performs the same deed. How strange, that the pre- 
sence of a dead body should make such a difference in the nature of 
a moral action! We may safely defy any one to prove the immuta- 
bility of truth, if such grounds of argumentation are admitted* How 
happy a thing would right reason be in this case! Only let it be 
supposed, that the presence or absence of a dead body can make no 
difference in the nature of a moral action, and that, if it is wrong for 
the wife of a brahmun to burn in the absence of her dead husband, 
it must be wrong also for her to burn in his presence, and this rite 
would soon cease to exist; for we believe it is through the number of 
respectable persons of this description who suffer annually that it con- 
tinues to be held in repute. From the lines which have been quoted, 
and which are all we know on this part of the subject, we perceive 
that, so far from vindicating the deed from the charge of self-murder, 
what has been advanced rather proves such a charge to be correct. 

We can find no reason given in the shastras why the son should set 
fire to the pile of his own mother : and were we left to infer from his 
conduct on the occasion, what his ideas of the act were, we should 
conclude that he was conscious of his guilt, as he averts his counte- 
nance from the horrid sight the moment he applies the flaming torch. 
This would indicate some degree of feeling, some consciousness of 
shame and pain; and yet, if these really existed, or at least to any 
considerable degree, they would surely lead him, not only to avert his 
head, but at once stand out against the murder of his mother to the 
very last, though enjoined by all the lawgivers in the universe.* 

We think the burning of widows totally inexcusable because it is in 
direct contradiction to one of the first principles of our nature, self- 
preservation. God delights in the preservation of his creatures, and 
that which he delights in must be happy. He has armed all animated 
beings with a wonderful power, which repels every effort made to 
destroy life. From the' ferocious tiger: to the timid hare, we find 
the same instinctive property of self-defence and love of life. The 
Divine Being has shewn us, by the instinct which he has implanted in us, 
* Aiiatic Observer, (April, 1824), No. vi. page 105—110. 
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by the structure of the various limbs of our bodies, and still more by 
the reason with which he has endowed us, that it is our indispensable 
duty to preserve, and not to destroy ourselves ; a duty which we can- 
not violate without incurring his displeasure. So strong is the attach- 
ment to life implanted in our nature, that from time immemorial it has 
been proverbial : " Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath, will he give 
for his life :"* and that this powerful principle might act universally 
and successfully, the God of nature has so formed and disposed of all 
the members of the human body, as to render them most efficient in 
defending us against danger; and besides this, he has added to human 
beings the faculty of reason, to teach them how to use these most effici- 
ently for their own preservation : and thus he has defended, with the 
strongest barriers, every avenue leading to self-destruction* If we 
add to these principles of our nature the sanctions of revelation we 
shall find, that of all the crimes done under the sun, that of self-mur- 
der is the most enormous. The Divine law expressly declares : 
" Thou shalt do no murder ;" and in this prohibition self-murder 
must certainly be included. The Gospel, which is a system of mercy, 
declares it as a thing with which all ought to be acquainted : " Ye 
know that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him." Ignorant 
of these highest of all considerations, and unfaithful to those inscribed 
on their hearts by the hand of nature, the widows of Hindoos in this 
country, impelled by false shame, reproach, and the prospect of a mi- 
serable existence, break through all .the bonds of nature and reason, 
and throw themselves down to be consumed in the flames with the 
dead body of their husband. We pity the sufferers, but we must 
condemn the deed : — 

" Shall Nature, swerving from her earliest dictate, 
Self-preservation, fall by her own act ? 
Forbid it, Heaven!" 

But there is in this act a violation of the laws of nature, not only . 
on the part of the widow, but also on that of her son, who sets on fire 
the funeral pile. Nothing can be more evident to a reflecting mind, 
than that children were designed by Providence to administer to the 
temporal comfort of their parents. One reason why they are neces- 
sitated to be so long dependant on their parents, may be, to impress 
on their minds a sense of the obligations under which they are laid, 
to help and console them in return, should they ever stand in need of 
their succour. All civilized nations have agreed, that it is the duty of 
a child to honour his parents : hence, when a Grecian lawgiver was 
asked why he had specified no punishment for the murderer of a pa- 
rent, replied, that he did not believe such a monster could ever exist ; 
and hence the Romans erected a temple in honour of one who had, in 
an extraordinary manner, supported a parent, when dying for want 
in a dungeon. In our own country, if a son, at the time he ought to 
comfort and sustain his afflicted, sinking mother, should imbrue his 
hands in her blood, it would be regarded as a crime which no name 
could designate, and for which no sacrifice could atone. The writer 
of this very well recollects, that an English child, when he heard the 
* This same proverb, though in different words, exists among the Hindoos. 
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relation of the Bengalees burning their own mothers, very gravely 
asked ■: " And, Sir, don't they hang them for it ?" We think the na- 
tives have no reason to complain of the want of filial affection in their 
sons, deplorable as it is, while they encourage them to murder their 
own mothers, at that very important crisis, when they ought to ad- 
minister to them the balm of consolation. What idea can children 
possibly have of filial obligations, when, instead of an outrageous 
crime, it is considered a sublime virtue, for a son to burn his own 
mother alive ? 

The unnatural friends who urge the mother and son to the perpe- 
tration of the murderous deed, the brahmuns who officiate at the in- 
human rite, and the multitude who applaud the act, are all guilty of 
murder, according to the laws of Mwnoo ; for he states, that in any 
crime, the instigator, the perpetrator, and the encourager, are equally 
criminal. If we view things in this light, and consider the number of 
widows that are annually sacrificed, we shall find that there is no 
country in all the world so full of murderers and murder as Bengal. 
It has generally been considered that the burning of a widow is a 
simple act, which affects only the individual who suffers ; but it is not 
so. How many urge her to it, how many assist her at it, and how 
many rejoice in it ! This swells the enormity of the crime more than 
a hundred fold, because, instead of the guilt of one or two, it fre- 
quently involves the guilt of hundreds, and all these by participating 
of the crime r are exposing themselves to greater tortures than those 
of the widow, by " treasuring up to themselves wrath against the day 
of wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgment of God, who will 
render to every man according to his work.*' The deed is still furth- 
er aggravated by the cruelty which attends it. To strike a female 
in a civilized country, is reckoned a great disgrace to a man : but 
what is this, when compared to the cruelty of those, who bind with 
strong cords the defenceless widow to the dead body of her husband, 
press her down with still stronger bamboos, lest she should make her 
escape, put the torch which is to kindle the consuming fire into the 
hand of her son, and when the smoke and flames ascend to Hea- 
ven, drown the shrieks of the dying by loud vociferations, exult 
as though they had achieved some great exploit, and return home as 
though they had been to a feast [and not a funeral ? We can con- 
ceive of no murder so aggravated as this. The accounts of cannibals 
destroying and devouring their enemies, is not half so revolting to the 
feelings of a man who considers the difference of the two cases. To 
leave a female unprotected in the hour of danger or distress, is consi- 
dered a greater act of cruelty than that of destroying a public foe ; 
but because she is unprotected, and because her husband has made no 
provision for her, to destroy her outright, and that in the most cruel 
manner, is an act of barbarity to which the annals of time can furnish 
no parallel. What a striking contrast do we here perceive between 
the precepts and practice of Hindooism and Christianity ! The one 
teaches us, that "pure religion and undefined before God and the 
Father is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world." The other would have us 
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believe, that pure religion and undented before God and the Father 
is this, To burn the widows in their affliction, to render the fatherless 
still more destitute, and to seek only after the gain of this world.* 

From the passage just quoted we learn, that those who assist at 
these ceremonies, are so far from escaping the charge of murder, 
that it is irrevocably fixed upon them by their great legislator, who 
declares, that " the instigator, the encaurager, and the perpetrator, 
are all alike, either guilty or meretorious" Several vain attempts 
have been made to evade the force of this charge; but it is so plain, 
so reasonable, and so decisive, that it is impossible for the guilty to 
escape. If the finding of another passage to contradict this would 
effect their liberation, they would have some ground of hope ; but, 
when every instance they bring must bow to the decision of Mwnoo, 
whose authority is established by the Vaids, their case must be 
hopeless. 

Having ascertained that there is nothing in the shastras which frees 
the burning of a widow from the charge of murder, and that a way 
is open for her escape from the devouring flames ; we next inquire, 
whether the circumstances attendant on the rite, are such as are sanc- 
tioned by Hindoo writers. It is declared in their writings, that the 
widow who burned with her husband, in former times, ascended the 
flaming pile, as may be perceived by these words, — " She who was de- 
voted to her lord entered the flaming flre." It has been thought by 
some that if the natives were required to attend to the ceremony in 
this its ancient form, the horrors attending it would be so great, that 
very few would be found possessed of sufficient resolution to encoun- 
ter them. If we could estimate the precise point at which a blind 
superstition would stop, we might determine this matter; but while 
we remain ignorant of this, we can only indulge in suppositions which 
experience might contradict. However, if the rite must be attended 
to, it ought to be performed according to the rules laid down by the 
authors who recommend it. This, if it did not make fewer suffer- 
ers, would probably make a greater number of commisserators; it 
would kindle a flame of compassion in the hearts of spectators, unless 
their consciences were seared as with a hot iron, and would lead them 
earnestly to desire the abolition of so terrible a practice. As the bu- 
siness is now transacted, the most appalling scene is concealed from 
all but Him, to whose eyes all things are naked and open. And what 
are the arguments which the natives urge for the violence they use 
in applying ropes and bamboos to bind and hold down the body, in 
order to conceal the sufferings of the widows? None at all: they 
cannot find a single argument in all their books to justify it. Are 
they then without an excuse ? That were impossible. But what can 
they say, if it is contrary to the shastras ? " O it is the custom of 
their part of the country ; it has been done so for many years ; it is 
necessary to secure the prey,' 9 &c. After having placed their entire 
reliance on the shastras for the defence of their conduct, we might 
leave it to the decision of a child, whether they are justified in the 
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adoption of measures which these writings expressly oppose, by pre- 
scribing a different line of conduct. 

Our next inquiry is, into the motives which the shastras present to the 
widow to induce her to burn with her husband. The strongest influ- 
ence which they have over her mind is that which arises from the pro- 
mises made of future felicity, to be enjoyed by herself and her family 
in heaven. A few writers are very loud in their praises of this me- 
retorious deed: but when it is remembered, that some are equally 
loud in their praises of the most insignificant actions, and others to- 
tally condemn the motives from which they proceed, such encomiums 
will appear as sounding brass, and such promises as a tinkling cym- 
bal. The promises made by t/hgira to the widow who ascends the 
funeral pile, are thus expressed : — 

" The woman who ascends the funeral pile with her dead husband, 
shall shine as a star with him in Heaven. She who follows her lord 
shall remain in Heaven as many years as there are hairs on the hu- 
man body, viz. thirty-five millions. As the snake-catcher draws the 
serpent from its hole by force, so she, rescuing her husband, rejoices 
witn him. The faithful one who follows her husband, purifies the 
three families of her mother, father and husband." 

Omitting the consideration that these promises are expressed in 
poetic language, which admits of exaggeration, in order to ascertain 
how much they should influence the mind, it is necessary for us only 
to understand the gratuitous manner in which such rewards are offer- 
ed in the shastras, as we shall then discover, that they may be ob- 
tained at a much less expense than that of life. If we form our ideas 
of the merit of a widow's burning from the rewards attached to it, we 
shall find that it is not so very meritorious as it is generally repre- 
sented ; for nearly the same reward is offered to the person who pre- 
sents only a single plantain to Seeb. 

u He who offers a single ripe plantain to Seeb, shall, with hia rela- 
tions, be exalted to Heaven for thirty millions of years." 

The only difference in the reward of the person who offers a plan- 
tain, and of her who offers her life, is five million years : the former 
is to remain in Heaven thirty, and the latter thirty-five million years. 
If happiness can be thus secured, the sacrifice of life to obtain it can 
be considered as nothing less than insanity. 

But it is to be remembered here, that these promises are made only 
to those who are not fully acquainted with what they are doing. It 
seems very reasonable, that the female who has to go through the 
dreadful ceremony, should have a clear knowledge of what she is 
about, and a mind well fortified by the authority of the holy books 
to endure the pain of so miserable a death. No such information, 
however, is imparted, no such consolation afforded ; and what is much 
worse, they are denied upon the greatest penalty ; so that should she 
aspire after them, and succeed in obtaining them, she would not only 
destroy the merit of the holy act she was about to perform, but lose 
the enjoyment of Heaven for thirty-five million years, and sink into 
HelL The writings held in the highest repute among the Hindoos 
are the Vaids ; these are said to be to them what; the Bible is to 
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Christians ; if so, then as Christians in all their troubles fly to their 
Bible, so it appears reasonable that these distressed widows should 
have recourse to the Vaids for consolation. But they are told, 

" The woman or the Soodra that understands them, will go to Hell 
after death." 

This shows us how necessary ignorance is to the support of error, 
and reminds us of those dark days, when the reading of the Bible, by 
the common people, was thought worthy of present and everlasting 
destruction. 

The idea of the woman's dragging her husband out of Hell, as a 
snake-catcher draws a serpent out of a hole, is very degrading to 
the brahmuns. We are constantly taught in the shastras to believe, 
that the brahmuns are vastly superior to their wives in virtue, and 
that their attention to religious ceremonies all their lives secures them 
final blessedness ; but now it seems that they sink into Hell after all, 
and need the assistance of the poor creature whom they have so often 
spoke of, and treated with contempt, to deliver them out of their mise- 
ries : we wonder that the pride of their hearts has not taught them to 
despise such a means of liberation. We leave it to their sober reflec- 
tions, whether any thins* that has been said of them by others, impli- 
cates them in so much disgrace as this verse, which they quote in 
favour of female immolation. 

If the brahmuns, whose widows burn, have not done any thing to 
secure their salvation during their life-time, they may have died by 
the side of Gunga, which of itself saves them from going to Hell. 
What need, therefore, can there be of their wives dying to save 
them ? and how can they be so cruel as to drive the poor helpless wi- 
dow through flaming fire on earth, and through dismal shades in 
Hell, in search of one where he is not to be found ? May it not be 
proved, in the clearest manner, from the shastras, that this is entirely 
a needless piece of suffering? 

There is yet another consideration, which makes all the promises 
made to the widow both futile and absurd : which is, that they are not 
only made without the least evidence of their ever being performed, but 
are fully contradicted by numberless other passages. On this head the 
shastras contradict each other in the plainest terms : one says : — 

" The widows who follow their husbands in death, are all pure, 
whether they do it from lust, from anger, from fear, or from folly." 

Another says, that "from lust springs sin, and from sin springs 
death ;" and a third informs us, that these rewards are only offered 
for the allurement of fools : — 

" For the sake of alluring those fools who regard only enjoyment, 
and cannot distinguish between flesh and spirit, (spirit and not spirit,) 
rewards are offered." 

What then does all the suffering of the widow secure to her ? It 
secures her little more than could be attained by offering a single plan- 
tain ; and she is expressly denominated a fool, if she seeks for happi- 
ness by any such means. Is it possible to conceive of more egregi- 
ous trifling on a solemn subject than this? That a person should be 
allured by flattering promises to sacrifice her life, to secure a reward 
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either unnecessary, or attainable by the offering up of a single plan* 
tain, and then be told that she is a fool for being thus seduced? 

Our last inquiry regards what the shastras have said concerning the 
moral influence of this practice. They have attempted to extol it 
very highly in reference to the persons immediately concerned, and 
have asserted, that the merit of the deed is so great, that its influence 
will extend to the individuals and their ancestors for an almost indefinite 
period. The very words, however, which they have used to celebrate 
this conduct, afford to us the plainest proofs of its demoralizing ef- 
fects. The merit of actions must be estimated by the motives from 
which they take their -rise : hence it is said, that a by God actions are 
weighed," because he is the only being that can fully comprehend the 
motives from which they originate. This is a fundamental principle 
in morality, and a mistake in this must involve serious consequences : 
to estimate the merit of an action by any other criterion, is like build- 
ing a house upon the sand. Though this idea is maintained by many 
of the Hindoo writers, yet in all the calculations that are made re- 
specting the merit of the Suttee, it is entirely left out of the question ; 
and we are told that the deed is still meritorious, though it springs 
from lust, anger, fear, or folly. Where such a sentiment is main- 
tained, the basis of all morality is necessarily destroyed. What will 
become of virtue, if by these vices the rewards of virtue may be se- 
cured ? Can we think of an idea more pregnant with mischief than 
this; and need we wonder at the conduct of those who adopt it, when 
they say, w Let us do evil that good may come." 

The verse preceding the one which states, that it is of no conse- 
quence from what motive the act proceeds, declares that, however 
unfaithful in heart the woman may have been during her husband's 
life-time, if she is only faithful at last, all will be well. We ask, what 
must be the tendency of such a sentiment on the social circle ? There 
is no need, after this, to exhort women to be moral in their conduct: 
all that is necessary is, to exhort them, should they survive their hus- 
bands, to prepare for immediate death, and by one act of faithful- 
ness in their death, to compensate for all the unfaithfulness of their 
lives. After having freed the woman from all moral obligations dur- 
ing her lifetime, and declared that it is of no consequence from what 
motives she immolates herself at last, we may indeed wonder what 
arguments these authors would use to convince them of the necessity 
of being virtuous. 

While the consequences which result from this system to the be- 
reaved families are passed over in silence, those which result to socie- 
ty in general are calculated with no degree of precision, {/ngira 
affirms, that this deed will expiate any crime. 

"If the man has been the murderer of a brahmun, or ungrateful, 
or the murderer of his friend, the woman purifies him." 

Mwnoo has declared, that the killing of a brahmun is an unpardon- 
able sin, for which their is no expiation. But, passing by these gross 
contradictions, we would solicit the attention of the reader only to the 
moral tendency of these words. We should not have supposed that, 
a people so mild and so averse to murder, as the Hindoos, would have 
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trifled so strangely with the subject, as to suppose that it could be 
atoned for by! the burning of a widow. If one murder can thus ex- 
piate another, then we may conclude that any vice will produce its 
opposite virtue. It is happy for this country, that the general dispo- 
sition of the natives prevents them from turning such ideas to the 
mischievous purposes of which they are capable. Had it not been 
so the community would have been deprived, in numberless instances, 
of its wisest and most honourable members, and the cords of friend- 
ship would have been cut as frequently by death as they are now by 
quarrelling. We are happy to find ingratitude, in the verse above 
quoted, ranked anions' the vices of extraordinary magnitude, and 
placed by the side of the unpardonable sin, the killing of a brahmun. 
We had heard it asserted by some, that gratitude was a thing so lit- ^ 
tie known among the natives of Bengal, that they had not a word to 
express such an idea. This is a mistake ; yet what must we think of 
the extent to which ingratitude prevails, when it is maintained not to 
be ungrateful for a son to set fire to his own mother ? And how are 
we to account for the extent of this bad principle, but by attributing 
it to that spurious morality which teaches that any crime may be ex- 
piated by the murder of an innocent and helpless widow ? 

We have now considered all the arguments which the shastras con- 
tain on the burning of widows, as far as we are acquainted with them, 
and as far as the native disputants have been able to draw them from 
the 8 to res of antiquity. We have not quoted every line they have 
produced, but we have endeavoured to quote every line that contain- 
ed a new idea ; so that what we have stated may be considered as the 
substance of what they have to advance on the subject. Had the deed 
been commanded by the shastras positively and absolutely , something 
might have been pleaded in excuse of the practice ; but when a way 
of escape is opened by one of the highest authorities, the continua- 
tion of it, appears to us, an indelible stain upon the Hindoo charac- 
ter, and an unparrelled monument of the effects of superstition. 

We have, in the discussion of the subject, exposed only a few of 
the contradictions of the shastras: were they all pointed out, we 
scarcely think that writings, which contradict each other on almost 
every important point in morality, would be acknowledged as the 
standard of right and wrong in cases where life and death are con- 
cerned. That the Hindoo shastras contradict each other on almost v 
every moral subject, is capable of proof, and is acknowledged by a 
celebrated writer of their own. 

u The Vaids are at variance, the Shastras are at variance, and 
there is no one sage whose system is not opposed by another/' 

Might we be permitted to suggest an inquiry drawn from this ac- 
knowledged fact, it would be this: When the shastras disagree among * 
themselves, ought not those rules in them to be enforced which are 
most consistent with moral rectitude^ and most conducive to the good 
of the community. 

We shall conclude this essay by summing; up the facts which we 
are able to substantiate from their own writings relative to the burn- 
ing of widows. 
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From the whole we learn these important truths: — That the shas- 
tras do not require or command a widow to burn :— that in recom- 
mending it they have not taken into consideration whether it is mur- 
derous or not, but have expressed themselves so unguardly as to leave 
the subject fairly open, on their own grounds, to this objection; that 
in case the woman does not choose to burn, they prescribe methods 
by which she may obtain future bliss, without the pain of burning : — 
that should the widow burn, upon the supposition that she is a self- 
murderer, they involve also, in the charge of murder, the son and the 
brahmuns that assist her : — that they do not, in the least degree coun- 
tenance the cruelties which are now practised, in binding the widow 
to the dead body, and holding her down with bamboos : — that the re- 
wards, though apparently great, and on that account imposing, are 
little more than are attainable by offering a single flower or plantain: 
—that since, according to the shastras, the brahmuns and their fami- 
lies do not go to hell when they die, there cannot be the least need of 
the widow's suffering to deliver them : — and that the considerations 
on which this practice is recommended are such as tend to destroy all 
morality, and open the door to the commission of the most enormous 
crimes.* 



SECTION IV. 

Further discussion of the subject of the two preceding sections; 
being the Review of a pamphlet on the burning of Hindoo Widows 
written in Bengalee by a Pundit. 

This work, small as it is, is in a high degree interesting, merely 
from the circumstances in which it appears, and the subject it em- 
braces. It is the product of a native press, and is among the first at- 
tempts yet made, for these three thousand years, to appeal to the public 
respecting the justness and propriety of practices received as sacred by 
the Hindoos, from their being sanctioned by antiquity. It forms one of 
the fruits which have arisen from the introduction of printing into 
India; and is the result of that wise and benign sway exercised by 
Britain over her possessions in the east. Under the Moosulman or the 
Hindoo Governments which formerly existed here, ' nothing of this 
kind could have appeared : as no one durst venture publicly to ques- 
tion the propriety of any practice which professed to derive its sanc- 
tion from the Koran, or the Hindoo shastras, its advocates would not 
have found it necessary to bring any discussion respecting it before 
the public, much less to submit those arguments on which it might 
rest for support to public decision. 

Such however have been the oblique effects of that diffusion of 
light which the residence of Europeans has produced in India, that 
the natives themselves begin to feel the necessity of recurring to rea- 
son as the test of their conduct in things both civil and religious. 
They cannot but perceive that this is the line of cond uct observed by 
* Asiatic Observer, (April, 1824), No. vi. Page 111—180. 
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their rulers themselves ; that no length of time, no weight of authority, 
is thought sufficient to support a practice which may be plainly con- 
trary to justice and humanity, and that the inveteracy of any abuse, 
so far from forming a reason for its continuance, furnishes only 
stronger motives for its speedy abolition* It was impossible that this 
should long be altogether without effect on the minds of the natives : 
they have already begun, in a certain degree, to think for them- 
selves ; and the consequence is, that long prescription, in cases de- 
cidedly opposed to righteousness, begin! in some measure to lose its 
weight ; and while the advocates of humanity lay before their coun- 
trymen their reasons for doubting the propriety of usages evidently 
contrary to its dictates, the supporters of them are constrained, how- 
ever unwittingly, to meet their opponents in the public area, and sub- 
mit to the judgment of the spectators the grounds on which they so- 
licit their continued suffrages. 

The subject which occupies the attention of the natives in the pre- 
sent instance is one in which humanity is deeply interested. It affects 
not the colour of a garment or some bodily posture in devotion, but 
the lives of the most defenceless and the most virtuous class among the 
natives of India. It involves the fate of all the mothers and daugh- 
ters in Bengal, who possess any respectability in life ; — and the ques- 
tion is, whether superstition shall in Bengal alone consign to the 
flames, this and every succeeding year, a greater number of innocent 
victims than were consumed in the fires of Smithfield during the 
whole reign of bloody Mary, or than disgraced the annals of papal 
superstition in Britain from its establishment to its downfall ; — whether 
more fatherless orphans shall be deprived in every succeeding year of 
their only surviving parent and friend, than were thus bereaved in 
&ny year of the most tremendous pestilence ever raged in Britain ; — 
or whether the voice of humanity shall triumph over superstition, 
folly, and cruelty. 

The occasion of this pamphlet is as follows : for some time past the 
burning of such a number of widows annually, has greatly affected the 
minds of many among the British inhabitants of this Presidency, who 
have been constrained to witness these melancholy scenes. Previously 
to the Marquis Wellesley's departure in 1806, Dr. Carey, through the 
Rev. Dr. Buchanan, submitted to Government three memorials on 
this subject The first of these included the practice of exposing in- 
fants, which existed chiefly in the north of Bengal ; and that of per- 
sons devoting themselves voluntarily to death at S augur Island and in 
certain other places. The two last practices were abolished by an 
order of Government ; but the burning of widows has been suffered 
to continue to the present day. In consequence of many Europeans 
having expressed their surprise and grief at the prevalence of a prac- 
tice so contrary to humanity, many natives have at length began to 
reflect on the subject, and to inquire into the grounds on which it is 
still continued. 

In the course of the last year (1818) Rama-motiMna-rwytf addressed 
his countrymen on the subject, in a well-written pamphlet, reviewed in 
our number for December last, in which he insists that the practice 
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however does little more than recommend the practice. We give his 
opinion in the Advocate's own translation : — " The woman that mounts 
the funeral pile of her deceased husband, equals herself to (Troond- 
hootee the wife of Vushzsht'ha, and enjoys bliss in heaven with her 
own husband. She that accompanies her husband to the other world 
— dwells in heaven for three and a half cootee years, (thirty-five 
millions), which is equal to the number of hairs on a human body, 
and with (by) her own power taking her husband up, in the same 
manner as a snake-catcher would have taken a Snake out of its hole, 
remains with him in diversion. She that goes with her husband to 
the other world, purifies three generations, that is, the generations of 
her mother's side,/ather's side, and husband's side; and so, she being 
reckoned the purest and the best in fame among women, becomes 
too dear to her husband, and continues to divert herself with him for 
a period equal to the reign of fourteen (successive) Indros; and, al- 
though the husband be guilty of slaying a brahmun or friend, or be 
ungrateful of the past deeds, yet the said woman is capable of puri- 
fying him from all these sins. Hence," says the Advocate, " (Thgeera 
affirms, that after the demise of a husband, there can be no other du- 
ty for a chaste wife than to destroy herself in the fire." 

Purasura is then quoted as confirming part of this recommendation, 
by saying, — a The woman that goes with her husband to the other 
world, dwells in heaven for three and half cootee years, which is equal 
to the number of hairs on a human body." Hareeta is, after this, 
introduced as enjoining it by consequence in the following luminoaB 
observation : " After the death of a husband, until his wife does 
not burn (burn) herself in the fire, she cannot get rid of her feminine 
body." This sentence is to be noticed for the inference which will be 
found drawn from it in the latter part of the work. The Muhabharuta is 
then adduced as declaring that a woman's burning herself on her bus* 
band's funeral pile, atones for her having been a scold or even un- 
faithful throughout life, and secures her accompanying him in the 
other world, maugre all unwillingness on his part: and this although 
she burn herself from "amours, wrath, fear, or affection." The 
highest countenance given to the practice therefore, by their own 
writers, (and these appear but four, (Thgeera, Purasura, Hareeta, 
and Vyasa,) amounts only to a recommendation of it from certain ad- 
vantages the widow is deluded with the hope of obtaining; that is, 
the enjoyment of happiness with her husband — by no means to eter- 
nity, however, but for as many years as there are hairs on the human 
body ; after which) gentle reader, she must descend to the earth again, 
and undergo all that vicissitudes of births which, in the opinion of the 
Hindoos, constitutes future punishment. 

The Advocate for this practice then goes on to notice another au- 
thority, that of Vishnoo-Risee, who, however, leaves burning perfectly 
optional, in the following language : — "After the demise of a husband, 
his wife shall either devote herself to Brumhochtfrya, (a life of aus- 
terity), or mount the funeral pile of her husband." To do away the 
force of this option, the Advocate adds, that the choice of a life of 
austerity would involve in it eight faults or crimes, but which he has 
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not mentioned that the reader might judge of their nature and mag- 
nitude ; and that even this option is therefore to be rejected ; and thus 
the hapless widow, according to him, must inevitably consign herself 
to the names if she would discharge her duty to her deceased husband . 
He then goes on to state the authority for C/hoo-mwrMna, or a wo- 
man's burning" herself after her husband's death with some article be- 
longing to him! a practice by no means uncommon at the present 
day. For this he adduces the authority of only a solitary writer 
the author of Ihe Mwtsyo-Poorana, in these words: — "In case of 
the demise of a husband in a distant country, the chaste wife should 
purify her person by bathing, and then, taking her husband's shoes or 
another thing, enter into a burning pile to be prepared on purpose." 
This he justifies by saying, that the Rig-veda declares such women 
not to be guilty of self-murder; which plainly indicates, that if this be 
self-murder, in the opinion of the Hindoos themselves, it would be con- 
demned. Such then is the whole of the countenance this Advocate, 
on whom it was incumbent to bring forward the strongest authorities 
for a practice so repugnant to humanity, has been able to adduce 
from the Hindoo writers themselves ; and this, one quotation from 
Oosuna, condemns in the gross, — it is the voice of nature involun- 
tarily speaking : — "Let not Brahmunees, or wives of brahmuns, suffer 
death by entering into a separate pile ; but for the rest of the women, 
brahmunees excepted, this law is most preferable" Now when it is 
considered that every authority adduced in favour of this practice is 
that of brahmuns, for no shoodra has ever yet become authoritative 
as a man of learning, this decides the matter at once. If it be mere- 
torious thus to ascend the separate funeral pile, why deny this privi- 
lege to the daughters of brahmuns ? Why indeed, but because nature 
spoke in the breast of this writer ! He was a brahmun, and he shud- 
dered at the idea of consigning his daughter to the flames for the sake 
of a worthless husband, who might perhaps have treated her with neg- 
lect and cruelty all his life. The brahmuns of the present day are, 
however, far more devout; they are unwilling their wives shall be 
debarred this glorious privilege, and consign them to the flames pre- 
cisely as they do others : a plain proof, that a regard for the authority 
of their own shastras has little to do in continuing this practice ; the 
motive for this must be sought elsewhere. 

But to these quotations from L/hgeera, Hareeta, and Purastira, the 
advocates for this practice are well aware, are opposed authorities of 
far greater weight, and such as completely nullify them and forbid 
this inhuman custom. These it is the grand object of this pamphlet 
to do away. The Opponent is now made to quote these, therefore, 
that the Advocate for the burning system may obtain an opportunity 
of invalidating them. He first adduces the famous legislator Munoo, 
whose authority is paramount to that of every succeeding writer, as 
prescribing an opposite course for widows in the following language : 
— " Listen to the law which Mwnoo has prescribed for the husbandless 
women. 'After the death of husbands their wives should make them- 
selves lean, by living upon sweet flowers, roots, and fruits; never 
mind the name of a man, and until the time of their respective death 
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with resignation and restriction continue to observe the laws prescribe 
ed for Ekpfttnees, (those who have married but one husband); that is, 
they should, with the desire of obtaining the state of chaste women, 
devote themselves to the law prescribed for Brumhachurya. As 
thousands of young b rah muns who, before their arriving at full age, de- 
voted themselves to Brumhachurya and begot no children have gone 
to Surga or Heaven, the chaste women in like manner, who after 
their husband's death devote themselves to the law of Brumhachurya, 
may attain bliss in heaven, though issueless.' Hence, says the Oppo- 
nent, M unoo has ordained, ' that women, after their husband's death, 
should spend the remaining part of their lives in Brumhachurya, 9 
This decision of Munoo's the Opponent confirms by adducing the fol- 
lowing corroborative declaration from one of the Vedas, ' Know that 
whatever Munoo pronounced, is a medicine for the soul ; ' and anoth- 
er from Vrihusputee^ 'A Sreeti inconsistent with that of Munoo is not 
praiseworthy.' 

To get rid of this decision of Munoo, which completely forbids the 
practice^ is the grand object of this work, and for the sake of this alone 
it is quoted. This the Advocate, knowing that no commentator can 
erect himself into a law-giver, and abolish the law itself, first attempts 
by affirming, (that which no one denies), that it is only the Smritee 
inconsistent with Munoo which is unworthy of regard ; but as a wo- 
man can live a life of abstinence and chastity after burning herself, 
these two of course are not inconsistent! Feeling ashamed of this 
argument, he quits it, and adducing the following sentence from 
Juyminee, " where there arises an inconsistency among laws, that 
maintained by many is preferable," attempts to infer, that the recom- 
mendation of (Thgeera, Purasura, and Hareeta, ought to outweigh 
the law itself, enacted by Munoo. Deserting this argument as unten- 
able however, he quotes a passage from the Rtg-veda, recommend- 
ing the practice of burning, and affirms that the law of Munoo on the 
subject means nothing more than that of a woman who may by any ac- 
cident be prevented from burning herself with her husband, or after- 
wards with one of his old shoes, ought to devote herself to a life of 
austerity. The author of this pamphlet, while he professes to set the 
authority of the Rig-veda against that of the great Hindoo legis- 
lator, is however well aware that the Vedas contradict each other 
on this very point. That he may in some way or other obviate this 
discrepancy, so fatal to his argument, he now introduces the Oppo- 
nent as quoting a well-known passage from the Veda which forbids 
the burning ofwidows in the following words : — "As by means of liv- 
ing still, the duties usual and occasional can be performed to purify the 
mind, and as by hearing of (and) fixing our mind and devoting our 
soul to Brumha or the Supreme Spirit, we can attain it (final beati- 
tude or absorption in Brumha,) no woman should therefore spend her 
life, that is, suffer death in hopes of attaining Surga or bliss in heav- 
en." From this the Opponent infers that, as a widow is forbidden to 
throw away her life with the hope of obtaining connubial bliss for a 
limited time in heaven, the authority of those who recommend a wi- 
dow's burning herself with this hope, is completely nullified ; and that 
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k is clear by the determination of the Veda, as well as the command of 
Mitnoo, that a widow ought not to burn herself, bat to embrace a life 
of abstinence and chastity. 

This is the doctrine which it is the object of the writer of this 
pamphlet to overthrow. After the Opponent has thus stated it, there- 
fore, the Advocate for the burning system urges first, that to infer 
from the authority of Mitnoo and the Veda, that a woman, instead of 
burning herself, ought to embrace a life of abstinence and chastity, 
would strip the writings of those who recommend her burning herself 
of all authority ! an overwhelming argument truly* He then adduces 
a sentence from Mtinoo, to shew that when one Smriti appears to 
have one meaning, and another a different one, both are to be held as 
law ! The plain inference from this would be, that a widow ought to 
immolate herself on her husband's funeral pile, and to embrace a life 
of austerity too ! To confirm this wonderful exposition, and to preserve 
the authority of those, who in their zeal for burning, have happened 
to contradict their own celebrated lawgiver, the Advocate quotes the 
following contradictory sentence by way of illustration : " In the Ott- 
rata, or the oblations of clarified butter offered to the consecrated 
fire, the Shorassee* is to be taken ; and in the Ottratra the Shorassee 
is not to be taken." The just meaning of which, contrary Sutras, says 
he, is, that if in this sacrifice the Shorassee be taken or received, 
the sacrifice is superlatively meritorious ; but if it be not, the deed is 
still complete and advantageous. From this illustration the writer, in 
the person of the Advocate, infers, that if a widow wishes to attain 
connubial bliss in Heaven, she may burn herself; but if she wishes 
final beatitude, she may embrace a life of abstinence and self-denial ; 
and then adds triumphantly, " See therefore that a woman's burning 
herself for the sake of connubial bliss in Heaven has noway been for- 
bidden." The whole of this, if it have any meaning, only goes to 
say, that even by these authorities, if a widow desires final beatitude 
she is not commanded to burn herself; and that according to them, 
all is merely matter of option. Thus then the whole hitherto advanced 
by the Advocate for the burning system is, that by their great legia* 
lator it is not commanded but forbidden ; and by those commentators 
who abrogate the law they pretend to explain, it is merely recomf 
mended, and left perfectly optional. But a further examination of the 
subject will shew, that this recommendation, while viewed by them- 
selves as degrading in the highest degree, is subversive of the whole 
system of Hmdooism. To illustrate this part of the subject, however, 
it will be necessary to recur for a moment to the creed of the Hindoos 
relative to future happiness. 

The Hindoos throughout India believe the human soul to form an 
integral part of Brumna, or the Deity, and hence esteem the summit 
of future bliss to consist in what they deem final beatitude, or absorp- 
tion into Brumha, of whom they believe their souls to be a part. To 
the attainment of this, all their endeavours are directed, for the sake 
of it the most tremendous austerities are performed ; and nothing be- 
yond this is supposed to be within the wish of man. But besides this 
* Shorassee, the pot containing the clarified butter and other ingredient*. 
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there are, according to their ideas, many heavens or inferior stages of 
bliss, to be obtained by certain meritorious deeds. None of these, 
however, is considered lasting; but the duration of every state of 
bliss is, according to them, proportioned to the merit of the deed of 
which it is esteemed the reward. After this period is expired, the 
person ia expected to be born on earth again, and to undergo nume- 
rous vicissitudes of births till his mind be so purified as to obtain final 
beatitude or absorption into the deity, which alone secures a person 
from the misery of future transmigrations. Their state of misery indeed 
is esteemed no more lasting than that of happiness ; but every kind of 
suffering therein, (for there is supposed to be a great variety,) is sup- 
posed to be proportioned in duration to the demerits of the sufferers; 
after which they also are said to be born again on the earth, and there 
to undergo all the vicissitudes of transmigration till they become suffi- 
ciently pure to obtain absorption into the deity. Hence a woman who 
may burn herself for the sake of living with her husband in Heaven 
for a certain period, on its expiration descends to the earth, and, ac- 
cording to the Hindoos, she may be found in Hell in the course of 
years. For this reason the wise and learned among them treat these 
evanescent states of bliss with contempt, and contend that nothing is 
worthy of pursuit but final beatitude or absorption, which puts an end 
to all future misery. Hence, a woman's burning herself to obtain 
connubial bliss in Heaven for a certain period, is deemed by them un- 
speakably inferior to her obtaining final beatitude through a life of 
abstinence and chastity. The recommendation in which the Advocate 
triumphs, therefore, even upon his own principles, ought to have been 
precisely the reverse of what he has made it, since that line of con- 
duct ought to be recommended to all, which is supposed to secure 
their highest happiness. 

The Opponent however is represented as approving of this deci- 
sion ; but for the sake of its being answered, he is then made to urge 
another objection in the following words : " As in various shastras 
contempt has been poured on actions done from cupidity, a woman's 
burning herself from such motives is by no means proper." He then 
quotes the Kuthopunishut, as declaring, that while the pursuit of the 
system of Sacred Wisdom is considered safe, he who pursues the 
other system which includes a widow's burning herself, degrades his 
own nature. This he further corroborates by a long quotation from 
the Bhaguvut Geeta, which charges such as follow the system with 
acting only from cupidity and ambition. This is correct ; for these 
writers who thus recommend the performance of various religious 
deeds, though done from the basest motives, prescribe certain sacri- 
fices for the sake of obtaining wealth ; some to obtain Heavenly bliss, 
• — and some to secure the destruction of an enemy ! The whole of 
this system, therefore, is, by their best writers, regarded as having 
nothing in it of the nature of virtue ; but as being* in reality the indul- 
gence of cupidity, ambition, and malice ; which dispositions, indicating 
an impure mind, are the very reverse of that which they deem neces- 
sary to final beatitude. Among these the Opponent properly classes a 
w idow's burning herself with her husband's corpse, with the view of en- 
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joying connubial bliss in Heaven for a certain period ; and intimates, 
that if actions of this kind are not evil, they are at least unnecessary. 
This fires the Advocate for the burning 1 system, who, to overwhelm his 
adversary at once exclaims, " Listen then to Srutee, (a quotation from 
the Veda,) ' A man wishing Heaven for himself shall perform Ushwo- 
medha-jauga,' (the sacrifice of a horse ;) and again, ' a man wishing 
Heaven for himself shall perform Jotisuma-jauga' These and other 
Srutees, are they to lose their spirits ? that is, to have no effect ? Say 
what is your answer." The Opponent humbly bows beneath the 
weight of this rebuke, and acknowledges that the Srutee which com- 
mend selfish actions are not void and useless, but intended for those 
who, previously filled with u amours, wrath, and covetousness," are 
not inclined to enter disinterestedly into the service of the Supreme 
God ; and that without these Srutees enjoining them thus to sacrifice 
from cupidity or malice, they, freed from all restriction, would be 
like an elephant without his guide. To prevent this, says he, certain 
jaugas were ordained to be performed by them ; as sena-jauga^ by 
one wishing the death of his enemy; pootrosti-jauga^ by one longing 
for a son ; and jotistuma-jauca, by one wishing bliss in Heaven. 
This appeases the Advocate, who having thus secured the validity of 
these commands for performing devotional acts from cupidity, ambi- 
tion, or malice, admits, that while these deeds are good, still actions 
done from superior motives are somewhat more praise-worthy. This 
concession, which might seem unguarded, is in reality made with the 
view of enabling the Opponent to bring out the last objection he has 
left, that the Advocate may demolish it like a man of straw. This is 
couched in the following words : — 

" Nessedhok. If you maintain that the disinterested actions are bet- 
ter than those self-interested, why do you then, instead of permitting 
husbandless women to adopt the law of (disinterested) Brwmhochwro, 
which gives final beatitude, endeavour to preserve the system of self- 
interested actions of Shuhu-muruna and Onoo-mtmma, which produce 
(merely) bliss in Heaven?" 

This argument, which the Advocate was aware must appear on the 
face of the subject, and must weigh in favour of a life of abstinence' 
and chastity in preference to burning, as much as eternal beatitude is 
to be preferred to a continual vicissitude of misery, he now proceeds 
to obviate. This he first attempts by urging that a woman in em- 
bracing a life of abstinence and chastity would still do it with a view 
to final beatitude, and therefore from self-interested motives : hence 
as burning herself would also rescue her husband from the pit he 
might be driven into for slaying a brahmun, or a friend, or being un- 
grateful, together with the three generations before-mentioned, and 
enable the woman to " get herself rid of her feminine sex," he esteems 
it far more desirable that she should burn. 

To this conclusive argument the Opponent replies, u Now your say- 
ings are consonant with the shastras." Still, however, he suggests the 
probability of women's attaining the state of final beatitude, were they, 
after the death of their husbands, " to be disciplined in sacred wisdom, 
which, by burning themselves, they can never attain." To this the 
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Advocate for the burning system has an unanswerable argument ready, 
that all instruction would be totally vain ; for, says he, it would be at- 
tended with no other success than to condemn them for both the 
one and the other," in other words, either they would not live the life 
of chastity recommended, or they would be too dull to do it from pro- 
per motives. He concludes the argument with saying, "It is there- v 
fore very improper that the women who have never been conscious of 
so much as the meaning of the word wisdom, shall (should) be de- 
sired to follow the system of sacred knowledge." No other mode re- 
mains for the poor creature, therefore, but that of preventing their 
going astray,— or of living chastely from wrong motives, by previ- 
ously burning them alive. The Opponent is now completely silenced, 
and at once gives up his argument. 

We have now before us the actual grounds on which all those who 
oppose the abolishment of the practice, still desire to preserve this 
privilege of burning alive their mothers, their sisters, and their daught- 
ers. It is not because it is sanctioned by the Hindoo law, for their 
greatest legislator, whose authority is paramount to every other, 
positively forbids it by enjoining on widows a contrary course. It is 
not that those few writers who have recommended the practice (for 
none of them have had the audacity to command it in opposition to 
their great legislator,) recommend it as a superior course, the dic- 
tate or more exalted virtue, for they themselves despise the course 
they thus recommend to the poor widow, and regard with the utmost 
contempt the motive and principle of action they endeavour to infuse 
into her mind. But this unparralleled course of murder is practised 
wholly as a preventative ! But as a preventative of what ? the effects 
of their dulness ! their inability to comprehend " the instructions of Sa- 
cred Wisdom!" What then would be these effects? That they 
would live a life of abstinence and chastity from improper motives, 
from a desire after final beatitude ! and thus losing final beatitude, 
only obtain heaven. Truly their thus forcing their burning system 
on the poor widow, from principles of such exalted benevolence, out- 
does all that the Roman Catholics have ever done in the way of burn- 
ing heretics out of pure pity to their souls. Yet what does this burn- 
ing system itself profess to hold out to the poor widow; Only a little 
evaneseent bliss for a limited time. As for the other part, the poor 
widow's dragging her murderous 01 ungrateful husband out of the 
hands of Yuma, as a snake-catcher drags a snake out of his hole, it 
were much better not done. If he has died under the dominion of 
such barbarous, or base and ungrateful dispositions, it were better far > 
to leave bim in the hands of Xuma for a season, to be taught better 
principles, than to take him with her to heaven with these feelings of 
ingratitude, barbarity, and murder, remaining within him. A wretch- 
ed heaven indeed she would be likely to experience with such a mon- 
ster during these thirty-five millions of years. If he did not murder 
her there, it would be merely because she could not become mortal 
again, till she had worn out this long period of misery. What then is 
even pretended as the superior advantage of burning? Nothing: 
while on their own principles it is optional, the option is quite against the 
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widow's interests. By chusing a life of abstinence and chastity, she 
may attain final beatitude, and even, according to them, she secures 
a certain decree of bliss, though she should be so dull as to forfeit 
final beatitude through living with this alone in view; while they 
allow that final beatitude can never be obtained by her burning her- 
self. But is it to be endured that a poor widow should be burnt 
merely on account of dulness and stupidity? Is it thus that their 
mothers and sisters are to be treated r Would they not shrink at 
burning alive even a beast on'the funeral pile of its master? Surely 
it is horrid beyond expression that relatives so dear should be urged 
to the burning pile to prevent their living a chaste and virtuous life 
from a wrong motive merely through dulness, and at the same time 
be told that it is improper to offer them the least instruction on a sub* 
ject so important, because they do not as yet know the meaning of 
the word wisdom. 

But this honest declaration that their chief motive for supporting 
this system of burning is furnished by women's dulness and stupidity, 
brings to light a part of the creed of these advocates for matricide, 
whicn few ever suspected to belong to Hindooism. The whole of the 
sex, every mother, and sister, and daughter, are hereby doomed to 
interminable miserly since they are declared to be such that it would 
be improper for them even to be desired to follow that system of sa- 
cred knowledge universally esteemed by the Hindoo writers the only 
path to final beatitude. Astonishing ! We have heard that Moosul- 
mans exclude women from the felicity of the blessed, but this is en- 
tirely under the idea of their being without a sou]. But if Hindoo 
women have no souls, what part of them is to enjoy this Heaven of 
bliss with their husbands for thirty-five millions of years ? If, in the deli- 
cate language of Hare eta, already quoted, " until the wife does not burn 
(burn) herself in the fire, she cannot get rid of her feminine body," 
then by that act she does get rid of her body ; else, what avails this 
murderous rite ? But if sne then gets rid of her body, what is left 
of her ? a soul, a spirit ; of course nothing else. But of what ma- 
terials is this soul or spirit' formed ? Do they suppose it to be 
formed of matter, or to be a part of the Eternal Spirit ? If they say 
it is formed of matter they degrade their daughters, and sisters, and 
mothers, beneath the very beasts around them ; for there is not a dog 
that passes by, a reptile that crawls on the earth, or a jackal that 
howls by night around their cottage, which they do not suppose to be 
animated by a portion of the Eternal Bntmha. But if they allow that 
they have souls, and still cannot obtain final beatitude by burning them- 
selves, then this system, while it devotes their bodies to the most cruel 
death, dooms their souls to interminable misery. To what absurdity 
— to what contradiction even of the whole system of Hindooism, have 
these advocates for burning their mothers and sisters reduced them- 
selves! After all their pleadings for tenderness to their religious 
prejudices, it appears evident that this murderous practice is not more 
contrary to humanity than it is subversive to their own religious dog- 
mas. 

But perhaps these advocates for the burning system will urge, that 
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the fear of the poor widow's mistaking through dulness the way to final 
beatitude, and only reaching heaven, is not the only reason which 
makes them so desirous of sending her through the flames to enjoy 
connubial bliss with her deceased husband, that is rather the fear of 
something worse. This indeed is strongly hinted by the Advocate, 
in his reply to the Opponent on his expressing his hope that were 
widows after their husband's death disciplined -in sacred wisdom, 
they might attain final beatitude, which by burning themselves with 
their husbands they can never attain. In this reply he, declaring that 
the attempt would be vain, adds " as you say (advise us,) to discipline 
them in the sacred wisdom, it would be attended with no other suc- 
cess than to condemn them for both the one and the other" But in 
what way could their being permitted to live and receive instruction 
condemn them for both the one and the other; or, in other words, 
cause them to lose every hope of bliss? Their dulness, even in living 
a life of abstinence and chastity from an improper motive, could only 
make them fail short of final beatitude ; what then should condemn 
them to the loss of all felicity? The meaning is self-evident: the 
writer intends to say, that instead of persevering in a life of chastity 
they might possibly go astray and thus incur the condemnation hinted, 
which, indeed, nothing but a deviation of this nature could make them 
incur, since he has already declared, that deeds done from the mean- 
est motive, from " amours (or concupiscence), anger or fear," are 
still available in the case of a woman's burning herself; and hence 
the merit of a life of self-denial and chastity cannot of course be de- 
stroyed by its motives. He evidently means to say, that as they 
would not live a life of chastity, their burning themselves is the only 
preventive of their utter condemnation. And have they then this 
shocking idea of their own daughters, and sisters, and mothers ? Will 
nothing preserve them in widowhood from a life of lewdness but 
their being burnt alive? Then a Suttee at once loses both its name 
and its nature. It is no longer the effect of chaste affection; it is 
the highest dishonour to every family in which it may happen. It pro- 
claims in the loudest manner that, in the opinion of her own relatives, 
the sister or the mother who is the victim, is so corrupt in her dispo- - 
sitiofij so impure in her mind, that they have no method of keeping her 
from a life of un chastity but that of burning her alive; for what person, 
who had not the heart of a tiger, would resort to this dreadful remedy 
with so near a relative, while any other course held out the least hope? 
But granting all this, still is it right that this preventive measure 
should be adopted with any one, much less with such near relatives? 
Is it agreeable to natural equity that a person should be burnt alive, 
not for impurity of conduct, but to prevent it? If it be, ought it to be 
confined to one sex? ought it not to be extended to the other likewise, 
or are the mothers and sisters of those who uphold the burning sys- 
tem more depraved than all who dwell around them? Surely, if 
this preventive course be allowable at all, it ought not to be confined 
to the most virtuous, merely because they are the most defenceless; 
it ought to be extended farther, to the advocates of the measure them- 
selves. If they do not discover an equal disposition to impurity with 
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their mothers and sisters, they may to other vices equally injurious to 
society, and according to their own creed equally punishable in the other 
world. The same preven live therefore might with equal benevolence 
be exercised on them at stated periods, or at least on such of them as 
seem most likely to perpetrate vice; and if they were less fond of the 
burning system than they say the poor widow is, they might be per- 
mitted to chuse any other mode of dying, and thus the city and the 
country would, in due time, be purified in the most effectual manner; 
it might, 'tis true, be somewhat thinned of inhabitants ; but the puri- 
ty of those left behind, and the reflection that all either burnt or hang- 
ed on this preventive system, were as assuredly in the enjoyment of 
bliss they would have forfeited by living, as the immolated widow is 
in the enjoyment of bliss in heaven with her deceased husband, might 
well reconcile us to the fewness of our neighbours. 

The author of this pamphlet having thus far silenced the Opponent, 
now attempts to justify their binding the poor widow fast to the corpse 
of her deceased husband, their heaping wood upon her and pressing 
her down with bamboos. For this purpose he makes the Opponent, 
after acknowledging that the Advocate for the system had given "the 
just sense of various shastras," observe, that instead of causing the 
women to mount the burning pile as the laws direct, they make them 
first mount the pile, and then, " having 1 strongly tied the said widows 
to the corpse of their husbands, heap them over and over with wood 
and large bamboos, and setting fire thereon, burn them to death. We 
proclaim," adds he, "that you must not slay women in such a man- 
ner" To this the Advocate for the burning system does not reply 
by denying the truth of this shocking fact, or by urging that it is too 
strongly stated; but he defends it by saying that "in whatever coun- 
try the practice is to mount the full burning pile, there it is indispu- 
table, (indisputably right) ; but that in those countries where this is 
not the practice, this following of local custom is not inconsistent with 
the shastras, quoting several authors to shew, that the usages and cus- 
toms of a country ought to be observed. The Opponent is then 
made to reply that, by this rule, those who, residing in forests and 
mountains make it their profession to kill living creatures, are to be 
held blameless. " By no means," says the Advocate, "for the actions 
of these rude foresters are not approved by men of fidelity, and the 
laws on the head of Shuhumuruna have been regularly maintained by 
the holy sages, philosophers, and the learned." The plain meaning 
of this is, that the learned have themselves introduced into Bengal 
this custom of firmly binding women to the corpse of the deceased 
husband, heaping wood on them, and pressing them down with large 
bamboos from a regard to the custom of the country, when no such 
custom existed till created by them ! In Bengal there was formerly 
no custom of this nature existing; and had there been, the customs of 
the rude and ignorant are here said to be unworthy of regard; it is 
the learned alone therefore who have introduced this inhuman devia- 
tion from their own shastras, for which they now plead because it 
does exist! 

The manner in which the Advocate justifies their violating the wo- 
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man's promise to mount the burning pile, however, is still more singu- 
lar. It must here be remarked, that the woman, before she burns, 
pronounces what is termed the Sunktdpa, which is couched in the fol- 
lowing terms: — u I will mount the burning pile" Adverting to this 
the Opponent says, u How can the Swnkwlpa be completed, because 
(when) it is pronounced with a promise to mount a burning pile? in- 
stead of which they mount it before it touches fire." This difficulty 
the Advocate removes in a moment. Says he, " Whatever you say 
regarding the incompletion of the Swnkwlpa arises from your inatten- 
tion; for should a little part of a village or a cloth be consumed by 
fire, it is then said, even by learned men, that the village or cloth was 
(is) burnt. In the same manner a little burning-pile is also called a 
burning pile, and in that case the Swnkidpa was (is) not incomplete." 
As much as to say, that if a single twig be set on fire, this constitutes 
a burning pile I In this manner do these men, with the most daring 
effrontery, sport with their violating even their own most sacred for- 
mulas) for the sake of securing the destruction of a poor defenceless 
widow, in whom nature might otherwise recoil at the doom awaiting 
her. 

The next reply, however, is, for its levity and falsehood, if possible, 
still more disgusting. The Opponent is made to answer, " I approve 
of your saying this; but from what instances the people attending fu- 
neral ceremonies (by what authority do the people attending funeral 
ceremonies) tie up the women that are about to mount the burning 
pile? and why are they not guilty of the sin of slaying women? " To 
this the Advocate replies, " In the aforesaid text of Hareeta it was (is) 
expressed, that until the women themselves cause their bodies to be con- 
sumed in the fire, they cannot finally get rid of their sex. In which 
case, should any part of their bodies, while burning asunder in the 
piles (on the pile) be slipped out thereof it cannot be wholly consumed." 
It is difficult to say whether the indelicacy, the shocking levity, or the 
impudent falsehood of this reply be most to be detested. Granting 
that the horrid rite requires every particle of the body of the wretch- 
ed yictim to be consumed, does tneir binding her secure this? It se- 
cures her death it is true ; it renders all the recoilings of nature una- 
vailing; but do they bind down every limb of their helpless victim? 
if they did, would not the cords be the first fuel for the flame? For 
men thus to sport with decency, humanity, and truth, in defence of 
murder offered to a British public, is of itself sufficient to condemn 
for ever the inhuman custom. We shall only detain the reader with 
one instance more of this kind. The Opponent having expressed his 
approbation of this reason for binding women, has only one scruple 
left, which is, whether those who assist in burning the widow are not 
guilty of sin. To this the Advocate for burning replies, that it rath- 
er exalts them to glory than renders them guilty of sin, which he 
confirms by reciting the following example from Mutsya-poorana, 
"There was a prostitute named Leelavwtee,who having resolved to make 
an offering of an artificial salt-hill, one goldsmith, named Heerntwra- 
ghutuka, undertook the work, and perceiving it to be a divine action he 
took nothing from the girl for his hire, but constructed for her a salt-hill 
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with »o uiucL elegance and neatness tfcat affcetwards, in reward there- 
of, the taxi poor aud theological goldsmith together with his wife was 
endowed with immeoie riches, and became himself the monarch of 
the tevejxi v eepa universe, with a fchiniwg form equal to the rays of 
ten thout&ud suns." Hence he give* the Opponent to understand, that 
whoever assists in burning a widow is likely to reap glory, as well as 
this theological goldsmith for assisting the prostitute in her devout 
offering. Thus 60 the supporters of this system, by the most idle 
falU$ 9 as well as the wu>%t mdecemt tramples, trifle with the remi auir- 
der of their nearest female relatives. 

On this subject, as the only reason why this murderous custom is 
fttill permitted to pollute the land with blood, when the exposure of 
infants, and men's voluntarily devoting themselves to death, have been 
abolished by public authority, must be sought in the idea entertained 
that it is indispensably enjoined by the Hindoo laws and system, we 
intreat permission to subjoin a few extracts from a document in our 
possession, drawn up in StingskriUz about two years ago by Mrityoon- 
juya-Xidyalunkura, the chief pundit successively in the College of 
Fort William, and in the Supreme Court, at the request of the Chief 
Judge in the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut, who wished him to ascertain, 
from a comparison of all the works extant on the subject, the precise 
point of law relative to burning widows, according to those who re- 
commend the practice. This document, as the Compiler of it, from 
his own extensive learning and the assistance of his friends, had an 
opportunity of consulting more works on the subject than almost any 
pundit in this Presidency, may be regarded as possessing the highest 
legal authority according to the Hindoos. After having consulted 
nearly thirty works on the subject, current in Bengal and the north- 
ern, western, and southern parts of Hindoostan, among which are all 
those quoted for the practice by the author of this pamphlet, he says, 
" Having examined all these works and weighed their meaning, I 
thus reply to the questions I have been desired to answer. — The 
Jutteo Mulla Bilas shastra directs the following formula to be address- 
ed to the bride by the priest at the time of marriage, 6 be thou per- 
petually the companion of thy husband, in life and in death.' Ha- 
reeta, a later writer, says that it is the inheritance of every woman 
belonging to the four casts, not being pregnant or not having a little 
child, to burn herself with her husband." The Compiler afterwards 
quotes Vishnoo-moonee as speaking thus, " 6 let the wife either em- 
brace a life of abstinence and chastity, or mount the burning pile;' 
but he forbids the latter to the unchaste." He then enumerates parti- 
cularly the various rules laid down by him and others who have fol- 
lowed him on the same side of the question, relative to the time and 
circumstunces in which a woman is permitted to burn herself, and in 
what cases she is even by them absolutely forbidden. These extracts 
■hew that binding the woman, and the other acts of additional 
cruelty which the author of this pamphlet justifies, are totally forbid- 
den. The Soodheekoumoodee as quoted by the Compiler says, " Let 
the mother enter the fire after the son has kindled it around his fath- 
er's corpse ; but to the father's corpse and the mother let him not set 
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fire : if the son set fire to the living mother he has on him the guilt 
of murdering both a woman and a mother." Thus the possibility of 
a woman's being bound to her husband's corpse is taken away : while 
the act is left perfectly optional, the son is not to be, in the least de- 
gree, accessary to the mother's death; if she burn herself at all, it 
must be by throwing herself into the flames already kindled. And 
the Nirnuya-sindhoo forbids the use of any bandage, bamboos, or 
wood, by way of confining the woman on the funeral pile ; nor before 
she enters it must the least persuasion be used, nor must she be plac- 
ed on the fire by others. Thus the practice as existing in Bengal 
and defended in this work is deliberate murder, even according to the 
legal authorities which recommend burning as optional. 

Mrityoonjuya however shews, from various authors, that though 
, burning is termed optional, it is still not to be recommended. To 
this effect he quotes the Vijuyuntee, " While Brumhachurya and 
burning are perfectly optional, burning may arise from concupiscence, 
but Brumhachuvya cannot ; hence they are not equally worthy, how 
then can they be equally optional? By Brwmhachwrya the widow 
obtains bliss though she have no son." He then quotes several 
authors, as declaring, that women ought not to burn, because it is 
merely a work of concupiscence ; the Julwa-mala-vilas and others as 
declaring that the practice is merely the effect of cupidity, and not 
the fruit of a virtuous and constant mind ; and the Mitakshura as de- 
claring, that by embracing a life of abstinence the widow, by means 
of divine wisdom, may obtain beatitude ; and hence, that a woman's 
burning herself is improper ; adding, that in former ages nothing was 
heard of women's burning themselves : it is found only in this corrupt 
age. 

The following is the conclusion drawn by this able pundit and jurist 
from the perusal of the whole of these works. " After perusing many 
works on this subject, the following are my deliberate and digested 
ideas : V zshnoo-moonee and various others say, that the husband be- 
ing dead, the wife may either embrace a life of abstinence and chas- 
tity, or mount the burning pile ; but on viewing the whole I esteem a 
life of abstinence and chastity, to accord best with the law ; the pre- 
ference appears evidently to be on that side. Vyasa, Sungkoo, t/h- 
geera, and Hareeto, speaking of widow's burning, say, that by burn- 
ing herself with her husband she may obtain connubial bliss in Hea- 
ven; while, by a life of abstinence and chastity, she, attaining sacred 
wisdom, may certainly obtain final beatitude. Hence to destroy her- 
self for the sake of a little evanescent bliss, cannot be her duty ; burn- 
ing is for none but for those who, despising final beatitude, desire 
nothing beyond a little short-lived pleasure. Hence I regard a 
woman's burning herself as an unworthy act, and a life of abstinence 
and chastity as highly excellent. In the shastras appear many prohi- 
bitions of a woman 1 s dying with her husband, but against a life of ab- 
stinence and chastity there is no prohibition. Against her burning 
herself the following authorities are found. In the Meemangsha- 
dunhuna it is declared, that every kind of self-inflicted injury is sin. 
The Sankhyrt says, that a useless death is undoubtedly sinful. The 
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it is clear by the determination of the Veda, as well as the command of 
Mwnoo, that a widow ought not to burn herself, bat to embrace a life 
of abstinence and chastity. 

This is the doctrine which it is the object of the writer of this 
pamphlet to overthrow. After the Opponent has thus stated it, there- 
fore, the Advocate for the burning system urges first, that to infer 
from the authority of Mwnoo and the Veda, that a woman, instead of 
burning herself, ought to embrace a life of abstinence and chastity, 
would strip the writings of those who recommend her burning herself 
of all authority ! an overwhelming argument truly. He then adduces 
a sentence from Munoo, to shew that when one Smriti appears to 
have one meaning, and another a different one, both are to be held as 
law ! The plain inference from this would be, that a widow ought to 
immolate herself on her husband's funeral pile, and to embrace a life 
of austerity too ! To confirm this wonderful exposition, and to preserve 
the authority of those, who in their zeal for burning, have happened 
to contradict their own celebrated lawgiver, the Advocate quotes the 
following contradictory sentence by way of illustration : u In the Ott- 
rata, or the oblations of clarified butter offered to the consecrated 
fire, the Shorassee* is to be taken ; and in the Otiratra the Shorassee 
is not to be taken." The just meaning of which, contrary Sutras, says 
he, is, that if. in this sacrifice the Shorassee be taken or received, 
the sacrifice is superlatively meritorious ; but if it be not, the deed is 
still complete and advantageous. From this illustration the writer, in 
the person of the Advocate, infers, that if a widow wishes to attain 
connubial bliss in Heaven, she may burn herself; but if she wishes 
final beatitude, she may embrace a life of abstinence and self-denial ; 
and then adds triumphantly, " See therefore that a woman's burning 
herself for the sake of connubial bliss in Heaven has no way been for* 
bidden." The whole of this, if it have any meaning, only goes to 
say, that even by these authorities, if a widow desires final beatitude 
she is not commanded to burn herself; and that according to them, 
all is merely matter of option. Thus then the whole hitherto advanced 
by the Advocate for the burning system is, that by their great legis* 
lator it is not commanded but forbidden ; and by those commentators 
who abrogate the law they pretend to explain, it is merely recom* 
mended, and left perfectly optional. But a further examination of the 
subject will shew, that this recommendation, while viewed by them- 
selves as degrading in the highest degree, is subversive of the whole 
system of Hindooism. To illustrate this part of the subject, however, 
it will be necessary to recur for a moment to the creed of the Hindoos 
relative to future happiness. 

The Hindoos throughout India believe the human soul to form an 
integral part of Brwrnncf, or the Deity, and hence esteem the summit 
of future bliss to consist in what they deem final beatitude, or absorp- 
tion into Brwmha, of whom they believe their souls to be a part. To 
the attainment of this, all their endeavours are directed, for the sake 
of it the most tremendous austerities are performed ; and nothing be- 
yond this is supposed to be within the wish of man. But besides this 
♦ Shorassee, the pot containing the clarified butter and other ingredients. 
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by the priest to the bride in marriage, u Be thou the companion of 
thy husband in life and in death." It is evident that Munoo was 
ignorant of the custom of Suttee, by his prescribing for widows 
a life of abstinence and chastity. From this, however, certain succeed- 
ing writers, Hare eta, and some others, may have taken occasion to - 
recommend the widow's burning herself, with the hope of living 
again with her husband for a limited number of years. But even by 
these it was enjoined, that this should be a perfectly voluntary act, - 
voluntary in its origin, and in every stage of it ; and that this should 
be manifested by her ascending the burning pile without the least 
force, and by no force being used to detain her there. And should na- - 
tare recoil at the sight of the flames, the atonement was only three 
kahuns of cowries, or about twelve annas ; after which it is expressly x 
enjoined, that she shall be received and treated by her neighbours 
precisely as before. Above all, the son is forbidden, in the most ex- 

fress manner, to be in the least degree accessary to his mother's death, 
f frantic grief urge her to put an end to her own existence, it must 
be by her throwing herself on the funeral pile of her deceased lord, 
in which she must be no more assisted than as though she were pre- 
cipitating herself from a precipice. While nothing can be more mur- 
derous, therefore, than the practice and mode justified by the writer 
of the pamphlet under consideration, nothing can be more contrary to 
the spirit and intention of even those few Hindoo writers who have re- 
commended the burning system. 

While this horrid practice is allowed to have been recommended by 
certain writers, it is evident that it was never considered as a law, or 
as a religious injunction essential to the duty of a good Hindoo. If it 
be a law binding even in point of conscience, the greater part of India 
must ever have lived in a state of direct disobedience to the laws 
of their own religion ; for as the recommendation is directed to widows 
of every cast down even to the lowest, that of a Chandala, it must have 
been imperative on all, at least as matter of conscience. Yet, not to 
advert to what Mrityoonjuya has advanced, that it was unknown in the 
first and purest ages of Hindooism, if the number of widows burnt in 
Bengal annually do not exceed a thousand, it must be disobeyed even 
in Bengal, where it is most prevalent, by at least ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of the population, and in the western part of Hindoostan by a 
still greater proportion ; while, in the southern part of the British do- 
minions, it is said to be scarcely regarded at all. Tf this practice 
therefore form a part of the Hindoo religious system, with the excep- 
tion of one in perhaps a thousand, this system is, by themselves, uni- 
versally discarded and treated with contempt.* 

This barbarous practice, however, while recommended by a few 
among the Hindoo writers, has been found by others to involve prin- 
ciples directly subversive of Hindooism itself. Here it is almost need- 

* " Supposing the entire Hindoo population of the Bengal Presidency to be 50,000,000, 
And the annual deaths to be 1 in 33, or above 1 ,500,000 a sixth of this number, or 250,000 
might, on a general computation, be assumed as the number of Hindoo females becoming 
widows, of whom little more than 600 devote themselves on the death of their husbands. 
— (Parliamentary Papers, July, 1825, p. ll.J — Kd. 
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less to inform the reader that the learned among the Hindoos have 
been, for numerous ages, almost as much divided respecting their re- 
ligious sentiments as were formerly the learned of Greece and Rome. 
One grand principle of the Hindoo system is, that life must not be de- 
stroyed : hence their abstaining from animal food ; and hence many 
have thought it sinful to destroy a noxious or a poisonous reptile. 
Even sacrifices are supposed to involve a certain degree of guilt, as far 
as they destroy life, although their being done in obedience to a sup- 
posed command, causes the merit of the deed to overbalance its demerit, 
but it is evident, from what has been already urged, that a woman's 
burning herself has never been considered as a deed commanded. 
Hence, as Mntyoonjwy a justly observes, no blame has ever been at- 
tached, by any of their writers, to those who have prevented its being 
done ; which would have been the case had it been regarded as a re- 
ligious duty. Instances enough may be found in the Hindoo shastras 
of the strong sense they have of the sin of obstructing* or preventing a 
religious act ; many examples are related of men said to be destroyed 
by devotees for interrupting them only in their evening ceremonies. 
While, therefore, it has been merely recommended by a few, others 
have beheld it as destroying life without cause, and thus violating 
one of the fundamental principles of Hindooism. 

But many have gone farther, and condemned the very principle on 
which it has been recommended. The ground of this has been al- 
ready mentioned. The Hindoos maintain, in all its strictness, the doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis, and believe that the human soul is part 
of the Supreme Being, and that while its desires are impure and cor- 
rupt, it can never be re-united to him and obtain final beatitude. 
Others among them, however, hold that certain deeds, though done 
from the most unworthy motives, are in themselves so available as to 
merit a certain degree of recompense ; never final beatitude indeed, 
but wealth, a son, long life, the destruction of enemies, or a certain 
temporary state of bliss in their Swwrga, or heavens. In this class those 
rank who contend for the burning of widows, as is sufficiently testified 
by one of the quotations given in the pamphlet under consideration, 
which says, that though a woman burn herself from u amours, anger, 
fear, or affection," she is still certain of obtaining heaven. But all 
these deeds the more learned treat with the greatest contempt, de- 
claring them to be nothing more than vice in another shape, the in- 
dulgence of a corrupt mind. These writers therefore view a wo- 
man's burning herself as perfectly unlawful. Thus those who form 
the great support of the Hindoo system, totally condemn the very 
principle on which the practice is at all recommended, and esteem the 
whole an indulgence of vicious and corrupt desires, while they insist, 
on the other hand, that the law commands a widow to live a life of 
abstinence and chastity. That these compose the greater part of the 
Hindoos, may be inferred from the proportion of widows thus burnt 
alive when compared with the whole population of Hindoostan, the 
horrid practice prevailing chiefly in the lower part of Bengal, and 
most of all, within about twenty or thirty miles of Calcutta. 

Such then is the real state of things relative to this practice, even 
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when described by its most strenuous advocates; for the reader will 
have seen that in the pamphlet under consideration, the admissions of 
the Advocate for its continuance condemn the practice scarcely less 
than Mrityoonjuya himself. As a command it has not the least foun- 
dation in the Hindoo system ; for while, it is recommended to all, at 
least ninety-nine out of a hundred of the strictest and most devout 
Hindoos have ever lived in complete disregard of it. Had it been other- 
wise indeed, as the recommendation is general, the country must have 
been every year a scene of general massacre. If the number of Hin- 
doos in India be computed at a hundred millions, and few will esti- 
mate them lower, the least number who die annually must, in the 
common course of mortality, be estimated at three millions ; and, as 
nearly every man is married, and in general to a woman far young- 
er than himself, a million of widows annually is the very lowest 
number which we ought to reckon. Now if only one out of a hun- 
dred of these are burned, this will exhibit ten thousand widows con- 
signed to the flames every year I but, were the whole million to be 
thus burnt alive, this country would yearly present such a Gehenna 
— such a sacrifice to Moloch, as the world has never beheld. A law, 
however, regularly disobeyed by ninety-nine out of a hundred of those to 
whom it is given, and this without either punishment or blame, is^to tally 
unworthy the name. Such is not the case with the laws of the Hin- 
doo system : by these widows are forbidden to marry again, — and not 
one in a thousand ever marries again. As a recommendation then it 
has not been supported by one fifth of the Hindoo writers on ethics 
or jurisprudence, nor practically regarded by a thousandth part of 
those who profess Hindooism. The recommendation is also in direct 
opposition to the command of the great Hindoo lawgiver, who enjoins 
on every widow a life of abstinence and chastity ; and further, it is 
grounded on principles completely subversive of the Hindoo system, 
and opposed to that course which the Hindoos believe to be the only 
path to final happiness. Yet this practice, thus opposed to their great 
legislator's command — to the very nature of their religious system — 
and to all their best ideas of virtue, is kept alive in the metropolis and 
its vicinity by acts of unfeeling coercion, which are the most direct 
violations of the rules laid down by those few who have at all recom- 
mended the practice, while in the provinces of Hindoostan, which is 
held to have been the chief seat of every important transaction de- 
tailed in their mythology, and which contains a brave, noble, courage- 
ous race, before whom the natives of Bengal have always trembled, 
the practice, if formerly prevalent in any great degree, has at this time 
nearly expired beneath the feelings of common humanity. Yet all these 
circumstances of additional cruelty are now detailed and justified in an 
address to the British public, while not the least shadow of argument 
is brought forward in support of the system; but rather principles 
are tacitly avowed as the grand motive for continuing it, which dis- 
cover the most complete absence of feeling for the moral welfare of 
their dearest female relatives, and reflect on their characters the high- 
est dishonour. 

While the discussion of the subject was confined to the native lan- 

G 
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guuge, a certain degree of silence might perhaps have been less 
blameable. But after a justification of the system has appeared in 
the shape of an appeal to the public both in India and in Britain, in 
the English language, it would be criminal to remain silent, and a 
grievous offence against humanity to treat the subject in a light and 
cursory manner. And when it is considered, that this practice causes 
the death of a greater number of persons in one year, who, if they 
ought not to be thus burnt alive, involve the country in all the guilt of 
innocent blood, than are publicly executed for their crimes throughout 
the whole of India in the course pf twenty years, it cannot be wrong 
to call to this momentous subject the attention of every friend to his 
country. How would Bi itain feel, if within herself a hundred inno- 
eent persons suffered death by some mistake of law in the course of a 
year ! How then ought she to feel when in only one province of her 
foreign dominions nearly a thousand innocent widows are every year 
burnt to death? Were this inhuman persecution, which, in the num- 
ber of its annual victims, exceeds all that papal superstition ever 
brought to the stake in Britain in the course of a century, directed by 
the supporters of this practice against any particular sect 9 or class of 
men, they would long ago have appealed to their rulers for redress, 
or they would have left the spot where they were treated with such 
cruelty. But how can mothers and sisters make an appeal against 
their own relatives ? How can a wife, a mother, withdraw from her 
own family ? They may endure continual agony under the apprehen- 
sion of the dreadful doom which they know awaits them on the first 
fatal attack of disease on their husbands, — they may feel their anguish 
renewed at the sight of every female neighbour they behold led forth 
to the flames — they may tremble at every touch of disease that 
affects their husbands, and weep at every recollection of their hapless 
children; — but can they leave the scene of suffering? can they make 
known their sorrows ? dare they bewray, even in the slightest degree, 
the anguish which preys on their vitals ? They lie bound as sheep 
for the slaughter; — and thus they must remain, suffering in silence, 
till British feeling and sympathy shall duly realize their nitherto un- 
known, unpitied misery.* 



SECTION V. 

The present partial interference of the British Government promotes 
the increase, celebrity, and supposed legality of the Suttee* 

The sentiment of the Poet, "'Tis but lame kindness that does its 
work by halves," applies with peculiar force to the regulations enact* 
ed in British India relative to the burning of widows. This will ap- 
pear by the following extracts from the Parliamentary Papers relat- 
ing to Hindoo widows; No. i, ii, iii, iv,; printed July, 1821; June, 
J 823; June, 1824; and July, 1825.— 

* Friend of India, (monthly series), Vol. ii. Page 463—488. 
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u It appears to me that, if the practice is allowed to exist at all, 
the less notice we take of it the better, because the apparent object 
of the interference of the police is to compel the people to observe 
the rules of their own shastras, (which of themselves they will not 
obey), by ascertaining particular circumstances of the condition of the 
widow* The object of the interference does not appear to answer 
the proposed end ; for, with the same means of obtaining information, 
the number of widows burnt in 1817 far exceeds that in the preceding 
years. It is true, that the interference of the police may, in some 
cases, have induced compliance with the rules of the shastras ; but 
the official attendance of the darogah stamps every regular Suttee with 
the sanction of Government ; and I must humbly submit, that autho- 
rizing a practice is not the way to effect its gradual abolition."* 
(W. Ewer, Esq., Act. Sup. of rolice. Lower Provinces, Calcutta, 
Nov., 1818.) 

"Mr. Chapman entirely agrees with Mr. Oakley that the interfe- 
rence of Government has been a cause of the increased prevalence 
of Suttee."* ( W. Ewer, Esq., <fcc) 

U I should not deem it improbable that the interference of the po- 
lice officers, under the orders of Government, may have tended to in- 
crease the practice, by acting as a stimulus, in the same manner that 
the interference of European Governments with the religious tenets of 
any sect, has always tended to increase the zeal and confirm the preju- 
dices of the sectaries." J (J, Ewing, Esq., Magistrate, Sylhet.) 

u Previous to 1813, no interference on the part of the police was 
authorized, and widows were sacrificed legally or illegally as it 
might happen ; but the Hindoos were then aware that the Govern- 
ment regarded the custom with natural horror, and would do any 
thing short of direct prohibition to discourage and gradually to abo- 
lish it. The case is now altered. The police officers are ordered to 
interfere, for the purpose of ascertaining that the ceremony is per- 
formed in conformity with the rules of the shastras, and in that event 
to allow its completion. This is granting the authority of Govern- 
ment for the burning of widows ; and it can scarcely be a matter of 
astonishment that the number of the sacrifices should be doubled 
when the sanction of the ruling power is added to the recommendation 
of the shastra."% (H. Oakley, Esq., Mag., Hooghly, Dec, 1818.) 

(i The Governor General in Council is reluctantly led to express 
his apprehension that the greater confidence with which the people 
perform this rite under the sanction of Government, as implied or 
avowed in the circular orders already in force, combined with the 
excitement of religious bigotry by the continual agitation of the ques- 
tion, may have tended to augment, rather than diminish, the frequency 
of these sacrifices." H (Calcutta, Dec, 1819.) The increase here refer- 
red to was evident from the returns of Suttees in the several districts 
subordinate to the Presidency of Fort William, viz., in the year, 

"1815 378. 

1816 442. 

1817 707." 1 

• Par. Papers, No i. p. 229. + p. 232. % p. 232. $ p. 236. J p. 242. H p. 241. 
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Relative to the increase of Suttees, the Magistrates in the Allypore 
district remark, " The abstract statement of the number of Suttees 
exhibits the frequency of these abominable sacrifices so progressively 
and materially increased since the period referred to, (from 1815 to 
1818), as to justify our being confirmed in the belief, before more 
than once expressed by this, to the superior Court, that any interfer- 
ence, save that of a total prohibition under the severest penalties, will 
ever be productive of a mistaken spirit of jealousy and opposition, 
which will hope by encouraging the prevalence of this superstitious 
usage, to induce us to discontinue altogether our interference."* 
(Allypore, March, 1819.) 

"As far as my observation goes, I shall say that the humane inten- 
tions of the frame rs of the regulations regarding these ceremonies will 
not be fully answered. It can hardly be doubted but that the neces- 
sary presence of the police officers of Government, at these immola- 
tions, stamps on them that character of strict legality and seem 
to afford them that degree of countenance on the part of Govern- 
ment which must produce an evil effect." + (J. F. Petty, Esq , Mag., 
Southern Concan.) 

"After having weighed, with every deliberation, the mode ot car- 
rying into effect the intention of Government, I became most fully 
satisfied that if the prohibitory points to the sacrifice were to be deter- 
mined by native police officers, the practice of this awful rite would 
shortly multiply manifold." J (J. Marriott, Esq., Mag., Tannah, Sep. 
1819.) 

"Our Government, by modifying the thing and issuing orders about 
it, — orders which even the Government and the Sudder Judges them- 
selves do not appear clearly to comprehend, have thrown the ideas of 
the Hindoos upon the subject into a complete state of confusion. They 
know not what is allowed and what interdicted ; but, upon the whole, 
they have a persuasion that our Government, whom they most erro- 
neously suppose to be indifferent about the lives of the natives, are 
rather favourable to Suttees than otherwise. They will then believe 
that we abhor the usage when we prohibit in toto by an absolute and 
peremptory law. They have no idea that we might not do so with 
the most perfect safety. They conceive our power and our will to be 
commensurate ."§ (C. Smith, Esq., Second Judge, Calcutta, Aug., 
1821.) 

The Hon. the Court of Directors, in a letter to the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council, under date London, June, 1823, thus express their 
opinion upon the subject of partial interference, — " To us it appears 
very doubtful (and we are confirmed in this doubt by respectable 
authority) whether the measures which have been already taken 
have not tended rather to increase than to diminish the frequency 
of the practice. Such a tendency is, at least, not unnaturally as- 
cribed to a Regulation which, prohibiting a practice only in cer- 
tain cases, appears to sanction it in all others. It is to be appre- 
hended, that where the people have not previously a very enthu- 
siastic attatchment to the custom, a law which shall explain to them 
* Par. Papers, No. i. p. 218. + p. 2&C \ 255, 256. § No. ii. p. 67. 
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the cases in which it ought not to be followed may be taken as a di- 
rection for adopting it in all others. It is, moreover, with much re- 
luctance that we can consent to make the British Government, by a 
specific permission of the Suttee, an ostensible parti/ to the sacrifice; 
we are averse also to the practice of making British Courts expound- 
ers and vindicators of the Hindoo religion, when it leads to acts which, 
not less as Legislators than as Christians, we abominate." * 

"A general opinion prevails (in which I most cordially concur), 
that, in order to reduce the frequency of this rite, it should be neg- 
lected and treated with as little notice as possible." + (J. J. Sparrow, 
Esq., Col. & Mag., S. Concan, Feb., 1822.) 

The opinions of the second, third, and fifth Judges of the Niza- 
mut AdaWlut in Calcutta, are as follows: — 

" The second Judge cannot subscribe to any instructions that have 
a tendency to modify, systematize, or legalize the usage, or that appear 
to regard a legal Suttee as at all better than an illegal one. He is 
convinced, that if this mode of issuing orders under the sanction of 
Government to regulate Suttees is continued, the practice will take 
such deep root, vtder the authority of the supreme power of the coun- 
try, that to eradicate it will become impossible. The usage will be much 
more likely to fall into disuse under a total neglect on the part of 
Government, than under the present system of attention and inquiry, 
which serves but to keep the feelings of the Hindoo population alive 
upon the point, and to give a sort of interest and celebrity to the sa- 
crifice, which is in the highest degree favourable to its continuance 
and extension." % (C. Smith, Esq.) 

u I conceive that we have already done a great deal of mischief in 
this way, and that instead of diminishing we have increased the evil."§ 
(J. T. Shakespeare, Esq.) 

u I confess that my own opinion inclines me to impute to the Re- 
gulations a positively pernicious tendency, in proportion to the degree 
in which they have brought the sacrifices under the more immedi- 
ate cognizance of the officers of Government, whose presence at the 
ceremony, instead of operating as a restraint, has, I am afraid, con- 
tributed to invest it with additional solemnity, and to confer on the 
performance of it, in the mistaken view of the natives, a species of 
authoritative sanction which it was not before considered to possess."|| 
(W. B. Martin, Esq.) 

u It can hardly be doubted but that the printed work regarding 
Suttees has given the ceremony, in the eyes of the natives, a stamp of 
legality which in our Provinces — it never before possessed ; and it may 
therefore be questioned whether, upon the whole, more harm than 
good may not have followed its publication."! (Bombay, Jud. Cons., 
June, 1820.) 

" This permission I found that the people most ignorantly and per- 
versely abused; and, at every stage of my argument with them, an 
appeal was made to the order of Government, as a vindication of their 
conduct. There can be no doubt of the benevolent intention of Go- 

• Par. Papers, No. iii. p. 45. t p. 48. \ No. iv. p. 148. § p. 149. || p. 149. 

H p. 156. 
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vernment in issuing such an order, and as little of its beneficial 
influence in many instances, as it prevents the employment of 
force; but, the people construe it into a direct approval of the dread- 
ful act; and for a long time ' The order of Government? seemed 
to form a triumphant answer to all my arguments.' " And again : — 
" The only answer they attempted to give was, ' It is the custom, and 
we have got the Government order for so doing.' "* (Extracts from 
Bombay Courier, Oct, 1824. 

From these observations it is presumed that partial interference 
with the burning of Hindoo widows has not been attended with the 
desired end — the discountenance and decrease of Suttees ; but that 
rather the appalling evil has increased in enormity, celebrity, and 
supposed legality. Humanity and justice dictate " a more excellent 
way," enjoining the ancient precept of the Almighty to Noah and his 
sons — u Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed." (Gen. ix. 6.) May Britain " awake to righteousness," nor 
fear to spread the shield over the heads of the deluded and oppressed 
widow 8 daily appointed to death by this unnalural and suicidal cus- 
tom, and doubtless " the blessing of those who were ready to perish 
will come upon her, and she will cause the widow's heart to sing for 



SECTION VI. 



Authorities to confirm the propriety and safety of the immediate 
suppression of Suttees. 

The papers relating to the burning of Hindoo widows, printed by 
order of the Hon. the House of Commons, contain numerous authori- 
ties for the immediate suppression of this dreadful rite. " From what 
I have heard of several very respectable brahmuns, I am almost sa- 
tisfied that the exercise of a very trifling degree of authority would 
put a stop to this perversion of reason and humanity. It appears 
that the late Peishwa frequently personally exerted himself to dissuade 
women from becoming Suttees ; and that he always took upon him- 
self the charge of supporting those who attended to this advice. I 
shall be glad to use my influence at this place, in a similar manner, if 
authorized by you, and have little doubt of the success of my interpo- 
sition, in the majority of cases that may occur, when I have it in my 
power to assure the women of the means of subsistence."+— (H. Pot- 
tinger, Esq., Collector ; addressed to the Hon. M. Elphinstone, Governor 
of Bombay, Oct., 1818.) 

" The letter from the Magistrate of Chinsurah deserves the serious 
attention of the Nizamut Adawlut and the Government. It appears 
that this abhorrent, and often utterly illegal practice, was forbidden 
by the foreign Governments of those settlements : and that the pro- 
hibition was obeyed without a murmur. So little do the people ap- 
♦ Par. Papers, No. iv. p. 212* 218. t No. i. p. 65. 
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pear to have interested themselves in the affair, that we find, from 
Air. Forbes' letter, that the mere publication of an order from him- 
self prohibiting the practice, effectually prevented it, and that no sin- 
gle instance of a woman burning herself has occurred since. Women 
cannot burn or be burnt within the Supreme Court, and as we do not 
find that this prevention has excited the slightest religious alarm in 
Calcutta, we beg to call the attention of the Nizamut Adawlut to the 
fact, in proof that no necessity whatever exists why those who assist 
in killing women in this way should not be treated as murderers in 
other parts of the British territories,"* (E. Watson, Esq., Ally pore, 
April, 1816.) 

" If the British, in imitation of the Moghul Government, were to lay l 
an immediate and positive inhibition upon it, and would declare the . 
parties aiding in the ceremony indictable for murder, and proceed 
against them accordingly, it must totally die away ; but if tolerated, 
under whatever restrictions, I do not hesitate to pronounce that it will, 
in a short time, become nearly as prevalent as it now is in Bengal."+ 
(W. Wright, Esq., Mag., Furruckabad, April, 1819.) 

M I do not think that much, if any, difficulty would be experienced 
in abolishing the custom of Suttee, if a law for that purpose were to 
be established.":): ( W. P. Pechell, Esq., Mag., Chittagong, Dec. 18.) 

" I do not hesitate in offering my opinion, that a law for its aboli- 
tion would only be objected to by the heirs , who derive worldly profit 
from the custom, — by brahmuns, who partly exist by it, — and by those 
whose depraved nature leads them to look on a sacrifice as an highly 
entertaining show ; at any rate the sanction of Government should be 
withdrawn without delay. The adoption of this measure will most 
likely be followed by a decrease in the number of Suttees, and the 
Magistrate's feelings will not be outraged, as they frequently are at 
present, by compelling him to so barbarous a custom."! (H. Oakley, 
Esq., Mag., Hooghly, Dec, 1818.) 

u The interference of Government is well understood to be the 
Christian wish of humanity. The Rajah of this place is a Mussul- 
man ; and the Hindoos seem generally willing to embrace the excuse 
of the will of the reigning power to evade the Suttee, believed of 
their little-read, and less understood shastra."|| (R. Morrieson, Esq., 
Sory Burthom, Dec. 1818.) 

u A law might doubtless be promulgated for the abolition of this 
practice, without causing any serious disturbance. It has already 
been done in regard to the sacrifice of children at Saugor and else* 
where, as well as the practice of destroying female infants, and the 
burying alive of women. Why, if these customs, which were also 
generally practised, have been abolished by a humane Government, 
should not the practice of Suttee be abolished? The destruction of a 
woman, or of a child, in the eye of the law, is equal ; the free consent 
alleged in palliation of the sacrifice appears to me inadmissible ; that 
is, no fair judgment can be passed upon a person non compos mentis, 
assenting to the performance of this act ; for can a person be called 
actually in a sound state of mind and reason under the agitation of 
♦ Par. Papers, No. i. p. 99, 100. t p. 212. J p. 233. § p. 237. || p. 238. 
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grief? and would a person's deposition, under this state of mind, be re- 
ceived in a court of justice in a case where life and death are at 
stake ? Look at the statements ; they exhibit a class of people who 
must have been generally ignorant of the shastras."* (E. Lee War- 
ner, Esq., Mag., 24 Pergunnahs, Calcutta, Dec, 1818.) 

C. Chapman, Esq. Magistrate in Jessore, under date Dec, 1818, 
thus addresses the Acting Superintendent of Police, Lower Provinces, 
Calcutta, relative to Suttees : — u Any law, abolishing the Suttee, 
would be attended with no other effect than it should have under 
every good system of Government — the immediate and due observ- 
ance of its enactments. I would most willingly undertake to promul- 
gate any orders regarding its abolition, throughout the district under 
my charge, without dread of any ill consequences arising from the 
interference of Government."+ 

G. Forbes, Esq., first Judge of the Calcutta Court of Circuit, thus 
writes to the Register of the Nazamut Adawlut, Aug., 1819: — "I 
take this opportunity to express my concurrence in the opinion which 
I found to prevail with the judicial officers at the several stations, with 
whom I conversed on the subject, that the practice of Hindoo women 
burning themselves on the funeral pile of their deceased husbands, if 
prohibited by Government, might be effectually suppressed without 
apprehension of any serious obstacles. I am happy in being able to 
adduce an instance of effectual interference in the suppression of this 
barbarous custom under British authority. In the territory of Delhi, 
the late resident, Mr. Metcalfe, never (when apprised of the inten- 
tion) permitted the burning of a widow to take place, and was pre- 
pared to prevent the practice, whenever necessary, by forcible interfe- 
rence, but which was requisite only on one occasion that came un- 
der his immediate observation. I have been induced to mention the 
instance of successful interference by the Resident of Delhi, as afford- 
ing an example which I believe nearly every Magistrate in the coun- 
try would, if authorized, be most happy to follow ; and in order to 
show that there appears no insurmountable obstacle to a measure, 
with regard to the exigency of which, if shown to be practicable, 
there can be but one sentiment.";}: 

F. Warden, Esq., one of the Members of Council in Bombay, thus 
declares his opinion : — u I am convinced of the practicability of abo- 
lishing not only this, but also every other sanguinary practice of the 
Hindoos, and without endangering either the popularity or the secu- 
rity of our supremacy •"§ 

J. O. Tod, Esq., Judge in the Masulipatam Zilla, under the Ma- 
dras Presidency, thus expresses his opinion relative to suppressing 
Suttees, July, 1819: — " The practice is by no means common in this 
part of the country ; and that it might be altogether abolished by an 
ordinance of Government, without offence to the religious feelings or 
prejudices of the natives seems, not impossible from the following cir- 
cumstance : — Application was once made to the criminal Judge, when 
he held the office of Magistrate, by the relations of a widow, for his 
pe rmission to burn herself with the dead body of her husband. He 
* Par. Papers, No. i. p. 239. + p, 241. J p. 243. % p. 261. 
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informed them that the British Government made it a rule never to 
interfere with the religious prejudices or customs of the natives, and 
that therefore he would not give any order whatever to the woman 
herself y who might act as she should think became her; but he as- 
sured them that he would immediately commit, as accomplices in the 
murder, all persons who should in any way assist her to destroy her- 
self, and the consequence was, that the woman did not burn, but is 
alive and well at this day. This measure did not cause the least dis- 
satisfaction, on the contrary, the relations of the woman appeared 
pleased at her having obtained a decent pretext for avoiding the hor- 
rid ceremony.* 

The Parliamentary Papers, No. iii, printed June, 1824, contain lit- 
tle beside a detail of the number, names, casts, &c. of Suttees in 1821. 
The following expression of public opinion relative to the abolition of 
the burning of widows, appears important : — 

" As far as every information I can obtain, this revolting ceremony 
could be altogether prevented, by a short prohibitory enactment of 
the Legislature."* (R. C. Plowden, Esq., Barripore, June, 1822, to 
C* H. Hopper, Esq. Mag., of the 24 Pergumahs, Calcutta.) 

Inquiry having been made by the Superintendent of Police, Ma- 
dras, relative to a woman desirous of burning herself, though dis- 
suaded by her relatives, yet those relations, upon her persisting in her 
intentions, desiring she should be permitted to do so, received the 
following reply from the Secretary of Government, dated Fort St. 
George, March 7, 1823 : — " I am directed to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of yesterday's date, and to express the opinion of the 
Hon. the Governor in Council, that all practicable means should be 
employed for preventing the woman in question from making the in- 
tended sacrifice of herself. With that view, her relations snoitld he 
informed, that such a practice being contrary to the established usage 
of this place, cannot obtain the sanction of Government^ and that it is 
considered to be their duty to use their strongest persuasions and in- 
fluence to induce her to forego her intentions. You will also apprize 
them that they will be held answerable for any interference of a con- 
trary tendency." J s 

The success attending efforts to discountenance the perpetration of 
Suttees under the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay have been attend- 
ed with great encouragement, and shew the fecility of entirely sup- 
pressing this unnatural and murderous rite. According to the re- 1 
turns of Suttees for the Madras Presidency, from 1817 to 1819, the 
number was 183; from 1821 — 1823 no returns, average per annum 
sixty-one. 

Under the Bombay Presidency, from 1819 to 1823, 245, average 
per annum 49. Who can doubt whether these few individuals sacri- 
ficed every year could not be saved in those extensive territories without 
exciting the least commotion ! Nor is the evil under the Bengal Presi- 
dency (containing probably a population of 50,000, 000,) so gi eat as to 
deter exertions for its suppression, the number of Suttees being, from 

* Par. Papers, No. ii. p. 85. + No. iii. p. 4. f p. 51. 
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1819 — 1821, 3059, average per annum 611.* Might not British 
humanity, magnanimity, and piety, rescue these without the least danger 
to the state ? The multitude of counsellors reply in the affirmative. 

The nature of the system of discountenancing Suttees pursued on 
the Madras side of India is as follows: — " Where, (says the writer of 
the following article, in a Calcutta paper), the immolation of widows 
though once frequent, is now seldom known." 

" Before any woman can destroy herself by burning, permission 
must first be obtained from the Magistrate. On the request being re- 
ferred, the applicant is directed to wait a little for an answer ; the 
Magistrate in the mean time sends for his Cutwal and instructs him to 
proclaim that a certain widow intends burning herself, but should any 
Bunian or Bukail be discovered selling any article required for the 
purpose to the said woman, or any cooly (labourer) offering his as- 
sistance by carrying oil, wood, &c. to the spot appointed, the former 
shall be turned out of the bazar, and the latter otherwise punished. 
It is also proclaimed, that should any crowd collect, the police peons 
are constantly to disperse it, and to confine to the Cutwal's Choultry 
all persons resisting the police authority ; further, should any brah- 
mun belonging to the public offices be seen in the crowd, or any of 
his relations be found aiding and abetting in the ceremony, such ser* 
vant shall be discharged from his situation. The whole of this being 
proclaimed, the applicant is desired to take leave. As may be ex- 
pected it has been observed, that with these restrictions no burning 
has taken place ! The prevailing practice therefore with us may be 
said to be a complete remedy, and points out that a remedy exists for 
the prevention of so material an evil. It is briefly this — -prevent a crowd 
from collecting to witness the immolation, and rest assured no such 
ceremony proceeds ! Mark the disappointment of the brahmun when 
he discovers that a crowd (for what is a Hindoo ceremony or feast 
without a concourse of people !) cannot be collected ; mortified, he 
abandons the victim of his persuasion to shift for herself. His zeal is 
exerted in proportion to his expected popularity, or to the worldly ad- 
vantage he is to derive. So it is with the poor deluded widows, har- 
rassed and goaded into assent to they know not what ; ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of them secretly rejoice that their attempt at self- 
destruction has been, by the above means, frustrated. As the remedy 
can hardly be said to be attended with coercion, it appears no difficult 
undertaking to introduce the practice of it in Bengal, and hereby 
render an essential service to the Hindoo community." (R. S. Moli- 
gaipore, March, 1823.) 

J. H. Harington, Esq., officiating Chief Judge in Calcutta, in a 
minute relative to the Suttee of considerable length and interest, 
dated June, 1823, gives much information upon the subject before 
us. This document was forwarded to the Court of Directors by the 
Governor-General, Dec, 1 824. See Par. Papers, No. iii, printed July, 
1825, p. 8 — 18. A few extracts cannot but be interesting: — 

" I am desirous of putting upon record some considerations which 
appear to merit attention in any fu ture deliberation up on this import- 
* See Account of the York Meeting for the Suppression of Suttees, p. 21. 
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ant question, and which, I acknowledge, have produced in my own 
mind a strong belief, if not a full conviction, that whenever it may be 
judged expedient to suppress this barbarous practice by legal prohi- 
bition, instead of restricting it to what is sanctioned by the shastra, as 
at present, it will not be found impracticable, or, as far as I can judge, ' 
be attended with any serious political danger. It is probable that a 
proclamation to this effect (abolishing the practice) would not at once 
prove completely effectual ; secret immolations would still take place 
occasionally, and in some instances the widow, under a paroxysm of 

frief, and the delusion of superstition, might be expected to devote 
erself on her husband's funeral pile, or otherwise, even without 
brahminical assistance ; but such cases would be rare in comparison 
with the number of sacrifices which now take place annually, either 
with or without the knowledge of the police officers ; and after a few 
examples for wilful deviation from the rule newly promulgated, 
(which should of course be made with tenderness in the early inflic- 
tion of penalties,) I have no doubt that the practice would be soon 
abandoned as unsanctioned by Government, and subjecting the aiders 
and abettors to punishment by the criminal Courts. On a deliberate 
view of all those instances in which the laws, customs, and prejudices 
of the Hndoos, when found to be at variance with the principles of 
justice and good society, have been necessarily superseded and abro- 
gated by the laws and regulations of the British Government,* and 
in the whole of which such supercession has been quietly submitted to, 
a$ obviously and exclusively originating in motives of equity and huma- * 
nity, unconnected with any degree of religious intolerance, we may, I 
think, safely conclude that a similar result will attend the enactment 
of a legislative provision to prevent the yearly sacrifice of several 
hundreds of deluded unoffending females, born and living under the 
protection of the British Government, whenever it shall be deemed 
expedient to make and promulgate the requisite enactment for that 
purpose." 

This interesting document thus closes. Referring to certain pro- 
bable excesses in the perpetration of Suttees, it is added, " In such 
a state of things I could not hesitate to adopt the opinion expressed 
by the second Judge of the Court of Nizamut Adawlut, that the tole- 
ration of the practice of Suttees is a reproach to our Government; 
and even now I am disposed to agree with him, ' that the entire and 
immediate abolition of it would be attended with no sort of danger!" 

Among the papers forwarded to the Hon. Court of Directors was 
one containing, says Mr. Harington, " an extract from a well-written 
paper, * On female immolation,' published in the valuable periodical 
work, entitled * The Friend of IndiaJ\ which the late Sir Henry Blos- 
sett and myself read on our voyage to India, and which appeared to 



* Such as the execution of brahmuns : suppressing the sacrifice of children at Saugur ; 
preventing women and children, in the provinces of Benares, from burning in a koorh,ov 
circular inclosure, on the approach of a public officer to serve any judicial process on 
brahmuns ; abolishing Dhurna, infanticide among the Rajkoomars, &c. — See Asiatic 
Researches, Vol, iv,p. 830. 

t See Friend of India, (quar. ser.) No. iii. March. 1821. 
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both of us a powerful and convincing statement of the real facts and 
circumstances of the case."* A few passages from it may be inte- 
resting : — 

" We are confident that the continuance of the practice stands on 
the doctrine of expediency alone* This is its only prop; of which 
could it once be deprived it would fall beneath the weight of justice 
and humanity. And considering the British supremacy in the East 
as the greatest blessing which the natives have yet received, it does 
become a duty to look forward to remote consequences which may at- 
tend any act of benevolence. The Government of this country has. 
done much to alleviate the misery of India, and to counteract the 
mischief of its native depravity; and were it practicable with one 
stroke of the pen to remove every misery, and diffuse happiness 
through the country, we are sure it would not be withheld for a mo- 
ment. It cannot therefore be improper to weigh the question of ex- 
pediency, and to collect into one focus all the light which can be 
obtained on the subject from our preceding transactions in India. 
And if it should thence appear that we have not hitherto been arrested 
in our career of justice by the prejudices of the natives, that on the 
contrary the Hindoos have already gone hand in hand with us, with- 
out discovering any hostility to our authority* There can be no rea- 
son to apprehend that, in the abolition of female immolation, we shall 
experience the least interruption. To prove that this is the case, we 
will adduce three examples : — 

" In the province of Guzerat the deluded parents had been for a long 
series of years in the habit of destroying their female infants as soon 
as they were born. Whether the custom was sanctioned by the shas- 
tras or not, is irrevelent; it is enough that it was deeply rooted in the 
practice and prejudices of the natives* These unnatural murders at 
length attracted the attention of Government, and they were abolished 
by an order of the supreme power* Did Government immediately 
lose the confidence and attachment of the natives ? Did the enraged 
parent, unsheathing his sword, slaughter the reserved victim, and 
then turn it on those who had attempted its preservation ? Not one 
symptom of disaffection has been manifested by the natives on this 
account. By some the practice is probably forgotten ; and it would 
now appear in the eyes of those as horrible as it formerly appeared 
natural and indispensable* 

" Our second example is of the same nature, but as.it indicates the 
feelings of a class of natives at the other extremity of the continent, 
in the opinion of some it may carry greater weight, as demonstrating 
that the same security accompanies every assertion of the principles 
of humanity throughout this vast empire* From time immemorial it 
was the custom of mothers to sacrifice their children to the Ganges at 
the annual festival held at Gunga Saugur. The British Government 
regarded the practice with those feelings of horror which such un- 
natural murders are calculated to inspire; as persuasion would have 
been unavailing with those who had parted with every parental feel- 
ing-, the practice was prohibited by a public regulation, and the pro- 

* Par. Papers, No. iv. p. 13. 
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kibition enforced by public authority. Nor let us forget that this or- 
der was promulgated in the presence of thousands assembled at a pub- 
lic festival, in the highest excitement of superstitious frenzy. What 
was the consequence? Not one instance of resistance was attempted 
by that immense crowd— the mischief vanished from the earth, and: 
no one bewailed it ! The mothers who had brought their children to 
this funeral sacrifice were constrained to .carry them back unhurt; 
and many, perhaps to whom the heinoiisness of the crime had never 
appeared^ were, by this interposition, awakened to a sense of its 
enormity J 

"The third example will perhaps go- farther to show that we have 
pursued a course of undeviating justice in India, at the expense of re- 
ligious injunction and popular prejudice. The Hindoo laws absolutely , 
prohibit the execution of a brahmun ; they forbid the Magistrate even 
to imagine evil against him. Thus fenced by the laws, and extolled 
by their sacred books, they are still more powerfully guarded by the 
respect and veneration of the people. From one corner of India to 
the other, however, religious observances may have fallen into disuse, 
this sacred tribe enjoys great homage* When therefore our Govern- 
ment commenced in the East we were reduced to the most serious di- 
lemma. To have inflicted punishment on brahmuns would have been 
to violate the most awful sanctions of Hindoo law, and the dearest 
prejudices of the people ; to have exempted them from punishment 
would have been to deliver over the country to desolation, ravage, 
and marder. The reigh of equity which we were about to introduce 
was stopped at the very threshold ; the destiny of millions hung in 
suspense. How did we act on this occasion ? Did we lay the laws of 
justice at the feet of the sacred tribe ? Did we abrogate our code of 
jurisprudence, and adopt the Vedas for our guide ? Did we deprive 
the country of our protection because the Hindoo shastras forbickthe 
punishment of the aggressors, if they happen to be brahmuns? We 
did not hesitate a single moment, but boldly stepped forward in vin- 
dication of the rights of society; and in spite of a formidable phalanx 
of Hindoo juris-consults, and of the strongest prejudices, caused these 
delinquents to pay the forfeit of their lives to the laws of offended jus- 
tice. We have repeated the punishment of brahmuns since that pe- 
riod whenever it has been requisite ; and scarcely a year has since 
elapsed without the execution of a brahmun in some one of the pro- 
vinces of our empire. Have the natives complained of this outrage 
on the sanctity of their priesthood, or considered it as an infringement 
of our toleration ? Have we lost their confidence? Have they, in any 
one instance, petitioned us to disregard their welfare and exempt 
their spiritual guides from death ? or have they not on the contrary 
tacitly sanctioned every act of punishment, and applauded the inflexi- 
ble tenor of our proceedings ? Let any man read the account of 
Nundkoraar's execution in Calcutta, forty years ago, and he will be 
convinced that Hindoos are not men to complain of the execution of 
justice, even though it happen to infringe their lazes and prejudices. 
Mr. Hastings judged there could be no danger in his execution; and 
his judgment proved correct. If ever it might have been expected 
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that public feeling would have manifested itself against us, it was 
most assuredly in this instance, when, for the first time, we were car- 
rying the law into execution against one of this sacred tribe ; where 
the actors in this unprecedented exhibition of justice were but a hand- 
ful compared with the immense crowd (full 200,000 of his own coun- 
trymen!) which surrounded the scaffold; that vast crowd returned 
peaceably to their houses. If Mr. Hasting's intrepid support of the 
claims of justice, in the face of such formidable obstacles, should con- 
tinue to encourage others, and thereby prove a lasting benefit to the 
natives of India, more solid glory will inscribe his memory than as 
though we covered the plains of India with obelisks."* 

In reviewing the annual statement of Suttees, in the Zillahs and 
Cities of India presented to the Government, while it is distressing to 
see with what frequency, indifference, and brutality, the unhappy wi- 
dow is hurried out of the world, it is grateful to see humanity some- 
times triumph, and the infatuated victim rescued ; affording demon- 
stration how easily 

"One mild effort of the conquering hand 
Might free the earth from this detested blot, 

And lead in blest religion to withstand 

By her meek precepts, what has dimm'd the lot 

Of man, and wrought such deeds as cannot be forgot." 

In the Bareilly Division it is reported, that in 1815 three women 
were prevented becoming Suttees. In the Patna Division, in 1817, 
twenty-five Suttees took place, but five women were prevented who 
a were saved from burning by the interference of the people of the 
village or by the arrival of the police officers." In the same year 
five Suttees are stated to have been prevented in the City of Benares. 
In the following year three other Suttees were prevented in the same 
City, and " one woman, cast a brahmun, ran away from the pile after 
it was set fire to, and is still living." Four widows were saved at 
Cuddapah in 1820. + 

The Magistrate of the Patna Division, in his returns of Suttees for 
1822, writes, — "It is with satisfaction that I have noted, at the foot 
of the report, that twelve widows have been either prevented or 
dissuaded from becoming Suttees ; in nine of which they were dis- 
suaded by the police officers; in one the widow was prevented by a 
police officer on account of a legal impediment, and in the two re- 
maining cases the widows were dissuaded, in one by the Zemindar 
of the village, and in the other by her friends. A police officer was 
present in only one of the numerous cases in which the sacrifice was com- 
pleted (and in that he should have prevented it ! ) although, as it may 
be observed, many of the villages in which they took place are not 
far from the police stations." 

In the returns from the same Division of the following year (1823) 
are the following highly interesting statements: — "It will probably 
be considered the most remarkable feature of the present report that, 
on nine occasions of intended Suttee, at which alone the police officers 

* Par. Papers, No. iv. p. 22 — 24. — Friend of India, as above. 
+ Par. Papers, printed July, 1821, and June, 1823 
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had an opportunity of being present, they succeeded, without diffi- 
culty or opposition, in dissuading the widows from sacrificing them- 
selves* From the inquiries that! have been able to make on the sub- 
ject of Suttees during the last two years, I do not hesitate to offer an 
opinion, that in this district it would not be attended with any dissa- 
tisfaction of a dangerous nature, if the Government should deem it 
proper, to prohibit this lamentable custom altogether; it even appears 
to me that the inhabitants of the district generally are prepared to 
hear of such a prohibition," Oh ! when shall suffering humanity in 
India hear the voice of mercy saying, u kindle those horrid fires no 
more ! In some parts of Orissa a pit is used for this dreadful sacri- 
fice, and the woman, after circumambulating it three or seven times, 
throws herself into the fire. I have seen one of these pits at Jugger- 
naut's temple, but did not hear of the Suttee in time to be present 
Even from this pit the Suttee sometimes escapes. In the Par. Papers 
(printed July, 1825, p. 109 and 150) is the following account: — "Rahang 
in the Tbannah, of Pooree, (Juggernaut) died Aug., 25, 1823, and his 
widow, Mussumut Munee, aged 50, declared her intentions of be- 
coming a Suttee, and repeated the declaration in presence of the po- 
lice officers. In pursuance of this intention, the day following she 
went through the usual ceremonies, and threw herself into a burning 
pit, where the body of her husband was consuming^ but almost imme- 
diately leapt out and made her escape. She was severely, but not 
dangerously burnt, and an engagement was taken from the managers 
of the village binding themselves that she should be taken care of and 
proper remedies applied. She returned to her family, and was re- 
ceived by them as usual." 

Private friendship prompts me to record here the rescue of a poor 
woman from the flaming pit at Pooree, and this event, like the pre- 
ceding, shews, u while rescuing one, how practicable it is, with ease, 
to rescue all." The account is contained in the Report of the General 
Baptist Missionary Society for 1826, and is as follows : — 

**On Friday, Oct. 28, 1825, we were informed that there would be a Suttee in the after- 
noon. Brother B. wrote to the different Europeans at the stations, thinking that some 
from motives of curiosity or humanity might wish to attend, but no hope could be enter- 
tained of saving the poor woman, as we were told that she had already burnt her fingers 
in order to prove her fortitude. Brother B. declined going, having seen one Suttee, and 
being so disgusted at the horrid scene ; — and from what he then saw, and did, feeling per 
soaded that it was in vain to attempt to save the wretched victim, he despaired of doing 
any good. I however felt a desire to witness the horrid work, that I might speak from 
experience ; and two military gentlemen having expressed their determination to go, at 
about half-past four we set off towards the spot where the Suttee was to take place : the 
name of the place is Swergo Dwar, or The Gate of Heaven ; a place thickly strewed 
with human skulls and skeletons of Juggernaut's adorers. About a furlong from the 
pit we ascertained, from the noise of the tin kettle-drums, &c, that the woman was ap- 
proaching. In a few minutes a vast concourse of people made their appearance, shout- 
ing and beating their drums, &c. ; even little children were employed in this unholy work. 
In the centre of a crowd we discerned the destined victim, surrounded by a slight hoop of 
bamboo, so that she might walk clear from the press. She appeared to be under twenty 
yean of age, and of an interesting appearance. Hound her person was wrapped a white 
cloth smeared with turmeric ; under her right arm she carried a handy, or earthen pot, 
containing a little rice, a piece of cocoa-nut, one or two other trifling things, and some 
fire to throw into the pit, this was from Juggernaut's temple : in her left hand she held 
some pice (halfpence) which she was to distribute to the bystanders. Her jet-black 
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hair was smeared with ghee and other greasy substances, and decorated with flowers and 
gaudy ornamented paper: round her neck was a large rope nearly as thick as my wrist, 
and one or two smaller ones : thus attired, she looked the picture of all that is degrad- 
ed and wretched. Before her stood one of Satan's high priests with two paltry pictures 
of Juggernaut, which he was very anxious she should look upon continually. Altogeth- 
er, I never saw any thing so infernal. The barbarous indifference of the multitude to 
every feeling of humanity — the thoughts of an awful eternity — the idea that the poor crea- 
ture l)ofore me would soon rush, thus polluted with Idolatry, into the presence of an aw- 
ful Ciod, who hates sin and abominates Idolatry — the multitude who evinced bo savage 
a pleasure in the bloody work — and the malicious countenances of the principal actors in 
this wretched scene, rendered more horrible than ever by the interruption* altogether so 
iffcHsed upon my mind that the feeling beggars description. But what could be done ! 
Homething must be attempted. We bid the people stop. I got off my hone, and the 
two Europeans came near with their elephant ; I made my way to the woman, and 
found she was quite intoxicated ; there was a strange wildness in her appearance. 1 
looked at her eyes, turned up the eyelids and found them very bloodshot and heavy : 
the woman could not utter a syllable distinctly, all that could be understood was, ' Jug- 
gernaut/ and ' koosee/ meaning, I suppose, Juggernaut is my pleasure. A thrill of 
horror ran through my veins : her youth — her destitute condition, for she had not a friend 
even to ' give her fire,* viz., light the pile — her total insensibility — and the general hor- 
ror of the scene, induced the mutual feeling that she was about to be cruelly murdered. 
We thought the law protected us under such circumstances, and determined to rescue her. 
The people looked at us amazed ; the crowd soon thickened upon us, and assumed rath- 
er a formidable appearance ; but there was no time for parley, we put on a determined 
aspect, and insisted on her being taken back, urging that she was quite intoxicated : this 
many of them admitted, but still retained their hold of the hoop by which she was en- 
closed, and urged that it was her wish to burn, and that it was Juggernaut's pleasure ; we 
however insisted upon her being taken back till she was sensible. Captain G.and Lieu- 
tenant M. behaved nobly, they charged a few servants in their employ to keep off the 
people ; they soon gave way without making any further resistance, and left us, in charge 
of the woman and the principal actors. I should observe that the Daroga (head police- 
officer) was absent. I then mounted my horse and rode before, the road was made through 
the crowd by the servants and a few idle seapoys who attended as lookers on, the officers 
followed the woman on their elephant till they saw all was safe, and then returned to 
the pile. I rode before the crowd and the woman towards the police officer's place of 
confinement : in my way I met with brother B. and surprised him with what was done : 
he accompanied me to the prison, and delivered the woman into the charge of the Daro- 
ga, who was much surprised and disconcerted at what was done, but was obliged to at- 
tend to Captain G.'s orders to secure the woman. All seemed consternation. I am sure that 
I wondered at our success, Bampton seemed to wonder more ; the people seemed thunder- 
struck, and exclaimed, ' Now you have done something !' others said, 'This is merciful !' 
and indeed among the thousands of spectators not a -sound of disapprobation was heard, 
or the least confusion excited. The woman herself kept saying, as well as we could un- 
derstand, ' This is well done ! you have broken my purposes :' she was however quite 
stapified. What may be the result we know not, or whether we shall be able to save 
her is quite uncertain ; we know, however, it might be done with the most trifling inter- 
ference on the part of the Magistrate. Her husband's corpse is already consumed.'' 

He adds, — " On Tuesday the Judge, much to his credit and honour, determined that 
the woman should not burn. May God overrule it to promote his own glory, and for the 
putting out for ever these flames which hell itself has kindled. O that this circumstance 
may be the harbinger of this happy consummation ! How easily might it be done I 
Only think, that three individuals, at the very worst place in all India, without authori- 
ty, and without the least disturbance, and without giving offence to any except three or 
four individuals immediately concerned, have succeeded in saving this wretched woman 
from the devouring flames ! 

If so much satisfaction is felt by humane minds in the rescue of a 
single individual, how would humanity — how would Christianity hail 
* merciful suppression of all those barbarities! 

« opinion of J. H. Harington, Esq, officiating chief Judge in the 
nut Adawlut, Calcutta, relative to the expediency of abolishing 
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the Suttee, has been given. The second Judge, C. Smith, Esq., says : 
— u The practice of Suttee ought to be abolished, and it may be 
abolished with perfect safety." The third Judge, J. T. Shakes- 
pear. Esq., likewise states: — "I am prepared to concur in a recom- 
mendation to Government, that a regulation be promulgated prohi- 
biting Suttees throughout the country." The nfth Judge, W. B. 
Martin, Esq., at the same time stated: — " The toleration of the prac- 
tice by our Government, and its disposition to interfere 'no further 
than was necessary to guard it from abuse, has been misconstrued 
into a tacit recognition of the principle of an usage, the legality of 
which within certain limits, it has formerly acknowledged." 

The minute of the officiating Judge, J. Ahmuty, Esq., relative 
the documents from which the above extracts are taken, is as follows: 
— " I feel satisfied that it would be far preferable to enact a regula- 
tion prohibiting the practice of Suttees at once, and rendering it pu- 
nishable by law j than having recourse to any partial or indirect means 
to repress it gradually, if even such a result could be reasonably ex- 
pected to ensue." * 

The Governor General in Council, Lord Amherst, evidently anti- 
cipates the final abolition of Suttee, as appears from the observations 
upon the statement of the number of widows who were burned in 
1823. His words are : — u His Lordship in Council is unwilling to aban- 
don the hope, that the abolition of the practice may, at a future pe- 
riod, be found safe and expedient; and he has already had occasion 
to remark, that the more general dissemination of knowledge and the 
discussions of the question among the better informed Hindoos them- 
selves, may be expected to have some effect in gradually preparing the 
minds of the natives for such a measure. + (Jud. Depart, Dec, 1824.) 

Humanity, in her tears, asks, why delay to rescue the unhappy wi- 
dow ? " The argument that we may ultimately look for the cure of 
this evil in the gradual increase of intelligence which is beginning to 
develope itself in India, might have some weight, if the progress of 
intelligence were of a more accelerated character than circumstances 
allow us to suppose, or if the immediate abolition of the rite were not 
proved to be both safe and practicable. But this fact, once satisfac- 
torily established, to delay the enjoyment df an acknowledged good, 
because at some future, yet more remote time, you anticipate its at- 
tainment by the operation of other causes', — what is this but to pro- 
crastinate a happiness already within your reach, and to be justly 
responsible for all the misery of the intervening period of a long and 
criminal delay?" % 

The authorities for the propriety and safety of the immediate abo- 
lition of Suttee are numerous and decisive. This has appeared from 
the various references which have been made to the Parliamentary 
Papers upon the subject, and they may be increased from various 
other sources. 

The Magistrate of Poona , under the Bombay Presidency, (Captain 

* Par. Papers, No. iv. p. 148, 149. + Page 153. 
X See Grimshawe's Appeal to British Humanity in behalf of Hindoo widows, 
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in,) thus states the nature of the popular feeling rela- 
: — " The feeling, I might almost say, u general to 



H. D. Robertson, 

tive to Suttees _ _ _ 

stop them; it was hinted to me, through various respectable chan- 
nel!*, that although a show of discontent would be exhibited, as order 
of Government to prevent their continuance would be a palatable 
measure*"* 

Another Magistrate in Bombay, (J. Barnard, Eaq.,) declares : — 
" The circumstances under which Suttees prevail, the classes inter- 
ested therein, the number of instances, and the conduct of the com- 
munity in their communications, both with the Magistrate and with 
each other, on such occasions, as well as the impressions generally 
entertained by those not concerned, convince me that were are 
few cases in which evil would ensue from prohibition and coercive 
prevention"* 

Colonel Dow, in his History of Hindoostan, says*—" All religions 
must be tolerated in Bengal except the practice of some inhuman ens* 
torn* which the Mahomedans have already, in a great wmasure, destroyed* 
There are particular usages, established by time into a lavty which 
our humanity must destroy. Let no women burn themselt€9 with 
their husbands, no dying person being exposed by his friends. To 
leave the natives entirely to their own laws would be to consign them 
to anarchy and confusion." J Vol. iii. p. 128, 143. 

u The Commentaries of Bras de Albuquerque, the son of the Great 
Albuquerque, one of those extraordinary men who,, nearly three hun- 
dred years ago, raised to the highest pitch of glory the Portu- 
guese name in India, contains the folio wins passage J-— tt When Alf. 
de Albuquerque took the kingdom of Goa ne would not permit that 
any woman from thence forward should burn herself; and although to 
change their custom is equal to death, nevertheless they rejoiced in 
life, and said great good of him, because he commanded that they 
should not burn themselves. Long after his death,, when a Moor o* 
Hindoo had received wrong and could obtain no redness from the 
Governor, the aggrieved person would go to Goa,, to* Albuquerque's 
tomb, and make an offering of oil at the lamp whack bunted before it, 
and call upon him for justice."^ Wilberfovce's Speech, 1&13, 8to. 
page 93, 94. 

The Rev. T. S. Grimshawer, in his valuable pamphlet* called^ u An 
earnest Appeal to British Humanity in he-half of Hindoo Widows," 
(1825, published by Hate hard, London,) nefers to the suppression of 
Suttees by other powers. — 

" The Mogul Government has uniformly discountenanced the prac- 
tice of burning widows alive ; and the extent of the benefits thus 
conferred may be estimated by the remarkable fact that in no part 
of Hindoostan is the rite less known than under their sway ; and 
in none is it more common than in that which is the centre of British 
power and ascendancy ! This example was humanely followed by 
the Portuguese. The Dutch, the Danish, and the French Governments, 
uniformly refused to sanction the custom. Why is the name of Bri- 

* t*ar. Papers, No. iv. p. 167. + Page 209. % " Collection of Facto and Optniens 
relative to the Burning of Hindoo Widows," by Dr. Johns, p. 89. $ Page 18B» M*. 
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Hub afone excluded from the honourable list of competitors ? Is it 
tiurt policy and duty in our case are irreconcileable, however blended 
in that of others? The conviction is most humiliating* that the Bri- 
tish Government is the only European power in India that tolerates 
the practice of burning widows alive on the funeral pile I /" Page 16, 1 7. 

To the same effect is the following brief extract from the article 
in ** The Friend of India," No. iii. (quar. ser.) before noticed. — u The 
Mosulman8 who never protected the unhappy natives from foreign 
invasion, or from internal commotion, checked this practice in many 
<eases, and in some provinces abolished it altogether. Will it be too 
much for us while we dispense blessings with one hand, with the other 
to snatch the helpless victim from the flames ? There is no instance 
on historic record in which acts of humanity have ever roused public 
indignation. Massacre, confiscation, and injustice are the elements 
from which revolutions are 'created, not humanity, justice, and equity; 
the mere supposition is a novelty in political science."* 

In u An Account of the York Meeting to petition Parliament for 
the abolition of the immolation of Hindoo widows in British India," 
the reader maybe furnished with much information upon the subject 
under consideration. In the preface of this pamphlet is the following 
statement relative to the views of the late Marquis of Hastings, Go- 
vernor-General of India, on the abolition of Suttees : — u The import- 
ance of petitioning" Parliament will be duly appreciated when it is un- 
derstood that the late Marquis of Hastings said, he would at once have 
put down the atrocious practice, if he could have relied upon the 
popular feeling being in his favour in our own country, and that the 
danger was felt not in India, but only in England I! " — O when shall 
every town and city in Britain and Ireland say, " This blood shall not 
rest on us! Let no more widows perish!" Before the Marquis left 
India, in 1823, the following "Supplicatory Lines" were addressed to 
him in the public Papers : — 

" Ere thy benignant power retires 
From India, bless'd beneath thy care, 
O queneh these foul unhallow'd fires, 
Which hell's own flame has kindled there, 
The stain of earth and upper air ! 
Then o'er the sea, 

The orphan's blessing and the widow's prayer 
Shall follow thee. 

O ne'er to man has pitying Heaven 
A power so blest, so glorious given, 
Say but a single word and save 
Ten thousand mothers from a flaming grave, 
And tens of thousands from the source of woe. 
That ever must to orphan'd children flow ! 
Save from the flame the infant's place of rest, 
The couch by nature given — a mother's breast ; 
O bid the mother live— the babe caress her, 
And sweeter still its hoping accents bless her. 
India with tearful eye and bended knee, 
Hastings, her lord and judge, presents her plaint to thee." 
Britain speak. u Plead for the wiaow !" Let petitions pour into 
Parliament from every quarter, which, like the streams of the sanc- 

* Par. Papers, No. iv. p. 24— 2fr. 
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tuary, shall quench these fires that hell hath kindled. Let the friends to 
India, who hold its destinies in their hands, hear the appeal of a writer 
in that country: — u Let us freely look at the practicability of its aboli- 
tion, and number both its friends and its foes. We may calculate on 
the support of all the humane, the wise, and the good, throughout 
India! we may depend on the great majority of the people who have 
prevented every village in India from being lighted up monthly with 
these infernal fires. Those who used all their power and influence to 
liberate their country from the stigma of this guilt, by preventing 
their mothers and sisters from ascending the funeral pile, will un- 
doubtedly support us in discountenancing the practice elsewhere* We 
shall enlist on our side all those tender feelings which, though now 
dormant, will then be aroused into new life and vigour; but above 
all we shall surround ourselves with the protection of that Almighty 
Power, whose command is, ' Thou shait do no murder ;' who defends 
the weak and succours the injured; who, when the cries of oppressed 
India had pierced His throne, selected us of all other nations to break 
its chains and restore it to happiness."* 



SECTION VII. 



A collection of European and Native testimony to the position that 
the Suttee is not absolutely enjoined by the Hindpo Shastras, and hence 
should be suppressed. 

Menu, in his Institutes, is the great authority in determining the 
legality of the Suttee. Of this work Sir W. Jones, in his preface to 
the translation of it, says : — " This system of duties, religious and ci- 
vil, and of law in all its branches, the Hindoos firmly believe to have 
been promulgated in the beginning of time by Menu, son or grand- 
son of Brahma, or in plain language, the first of created beings, and 
not the oldest only, but the holiest of legislators." His high charac- 
ter is thus described in the beginning of the work : — u Menu sat re- 
clined, with his attention fixed on one object, the supreme God; 
when the divine sages approached him, and after mutual salutations 
in due form, delivered the following address, 4 Deign, sovreign ruler, 
to apprize us of the sacred laws in their order, as they must be fol- 
lowed by all the classes, and by each of them, in their several degrees, 
together with the duties of every mixed class ; for thou, lord, and 
thou only among mortals, knowest the true sense, the first principle, 
and the prescribed ceremonies, of this universal, supernatural Veda, 
unlimited in extent, and unequalled in authority.' " 

After a careful perusal of this work, while this pamphlet has been 
in the press, not the slightest reference to the horrid custom of the Suttee 
has been found. It contains various laws relative to women ; a few ex- 
tracts, in addition to what has been already quoted, may be interest- 
ing : — " In his passage to the next world, neither his father, nor his 

* Par. Papers, p. 26. 
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mother, nor his wife, nor his son, nor his kinsmen, will remain in 
his company : his virtue alone will adhere to him* When he leaves 
his cone, like a log or a lump of clay, on the ground, his kindred re- 
tire with averted faces : but his virtue accompanies his soul. Equal 
care must be taken of women without sons, of women without kin- 
dred, of widows true to their lords, &c. A widow who, from a wish 
to bear children, slights her deceased husband, by marrying again, 
brings disgrace on herself here below, and shall be excluded from the 
seat of her lord. Like those abstemious men (unmarried brahmuns) 
a virtuous wife ascends to heaven, though she have no child, if, after 
the decease of her lord, she devote herself to pious austerity."* The 
duty of Hindoo widows is evidently a life of austere devotion till death, 
and the custom of Suttee is altogether unknown in the Institutes of 
the great Indian legislator. 

The following extracts from the Parliamentary Papers, shewing 
that the Suttee is not positively enjoined, and should be suppressed, 
according to the opinion of many Europeans high in office in India, 
appear very important. — 

'* We really think there is as little justification for a woman to burn 
herself with the remains of her deceased husband, as for a ranjkoo- 
mor to destroy his daughters at their birth ; burying alive for the le- 
prosy where the party is desirous to die ; human sacrifices at Saugor; 
putting sorcerers to death, or killing a human creature by any other 
means, without justification or excuse: all of which are made capital 
offences by the Regulations. The killing in all these instances has 
quite as much in its favour, (on the score of erroneous prejudice 
and superstition, and perhaps of religion), as the practice of Suttee : 
but we do not find the punishment of death denounced against these 
crimes, has at all been considered by the people as an infringement of 
that complete toleration, in matters of religion, which it has been a 
fundamental principle of the British Government to allow. And 
there can be no doubt that the practice of Suttee might be as easily 
checked and prevented throughout the British Territories as any- of the 
murderous practices above referred to. We have the fact, that its 
suppression at the foreign Settlements was effected without the slight- 
est difficulty."+ (E. Watson, Esq., Judge, Allypore, April, 1818). 

tt On the subject of anoojumun (burning after the husband's death), 
the shastras exhibit a great variety of opinions; but no difference pre" 
vails with regard to the propriety of leading a life of austerity. From 
the above it would appear, that not the slightest offence attaches eith- 
er to the women who depart from their resolution, or to those who 
persuade them to relinquish their intention.":}: (W. H. Macnaghten, 
Esq., Trans, of M utoonjoy's Bewasta relative to Suttees, &c.) 

u The suicide in these cases is not indeed a religious act, nor has it 
the sanction of Menu and other ancient legislators revered by the Hin- 
doos. On the contrary, Menu declares that a virtuous wife ascends 
to heaven, though she have no child, if after the decease of her lord 
she devote herself to pious austerity.§ The texts of Yama and Caty- 

* Sir W. Jones' Works, Vol. vii. p. 240, 334, 271. t Papers, N. i. p. 99. 
% p. 124, 125. \ Text 141 , " Digest of Hindoo Law/' book 4, ch. 3, sec. 2. 
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ay an*, quoted in the Fwada Bhangarnana (digest of Hindoo law)) u On 
the duties of widows choosing to survive their husbands" are also to the 
same effect;* and Vrihaspate addst "whether she ascends the pile, 
or survive for the benefit of her husband, she is a faithful wife." 
Some authors have condemned the suicide of widows altogether, as 
coming within a general prohibition against the wilful abridgment 
of human life s and proceeding from a desire of future sensual enjoy- 
ment, in preference to the more pure and perfect state of beatitude 
promised for a life of virtue and piety," J (Govt* Regulations rela- 
tive to Suttees). Referring to these Regulations it is remarked : — 
" It is trusted they will have a very beneficial influence, by lessening 
a sense of obligation under which there is reason to beliere many are 
induced to make this sacrifice of their lives, and showing that the 
practice is far from being inculcated as such by the most approved 
authorities of the Hindoo /cza."§ (J. Adam, Esq., Sec. to the Gover- 
nor General, Oct, 1817. 

" I submit that it has little or no connexion with their religion I 
The practice is strongly recommended by the shastras, but nothing 
more, and Menu (together with other authorities of great respecta- 
bility,) prescribes the duties of a widow, without hinting that burning 
herself is one of the most important. In permitting, or indeed autho- 
rizing Suttees, we are by no means showing a proper forbearance 
towards the religious customs, or long established prejudices of 
the Hindoos ; an act no where enjoined by any of the shastras ; 
on the contrary a crime which their own laws would punish with 
death; and only tolerated by our Government because we over- 
look the impudent imposition which has transformed a recommenda- 
tion to the widow to accompany her'husband, into an order, which the 
relations must carry into effect if she should evince symptoms of dis- 
obedience. I cannot attempt to account for the great pjcevaleuce of 
Suttees in some districts and the rarity of them in others ; but it is a 
proof that it is a custom seldom thought of in the greater proportion 
of our; dominions." || (W. Ewer, Esq., Act. Sup. of Police, Lower 
Provinces, Calcutta, Nov., 1818.) "Menu and the most ancient and 
respectable writers do not mention Suttee : it was therefore in their 
time either unknown or not approved. If known, but not mentioned, 
because not approved by Menu, the authority of the modern shastra 
is not sufficient to give any merit to the sacrifice. In the first case 
we do not find that the practice originates in law, but the law is the 
consequence of the practice. Sacred authority is subsequently pro- 
duced to enforce the merit of enacting or originating on the mortal 
feelings of affection, grief, despair, or some other passion of the mind 
equally incapable of affording a hope that it could be acceptable in the 
eyes of the Deity ."f (W. Ewer, Esq., as above, Calcutta, Jan., 1819.) 

« After having attended at several Suttees, for the purpose of 
gaining as much information as possible on the subject, and after hav- 
ing attentively considered the doctrines under which it is sanctioned, 
the circumstances attending the actual performance of the sacrifice, 

• Twrts, 144, 145, " Digest of Hindoo Law." + Text 1307" $ p. I2q\ * p. 147. 

U p. 828. « p. 231. 
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and the terms upon which those who have been prevented from burn- 
ing have subsequently lived with their relations and neighbours, I am 
decidedly of opinion that the abolition of the practice by law would not 
be attended with any evil consequences : on the contrary I think the 
enactment of such a law is dictated by every principle of humanity ; 
nor does it appear to me that the abolition or the practice is altogeth- 
er inconsistent with the spirit of toleration which has ever distin* 
guished the British Government* The greater proportion of the men 
are unable to give a reason for the performance of the sacrifice, and 
it is surely fair to infer that the women are not better informed on the 
subject; and therefore to suppose that the resolution to become Sut- 
tees cannot proceed so much from their having reasoned themselves 
into a conviction of the purity of the act itself, as from a kind of infa- 
tuation produced by the absurdities poured into their ears by ignorant 
brabmuus, most of whom, if asked; would be found unable to give a 
reason for the doctrines they inculcate. I am persuaded that ninety- 
nine out of a hundred women sacrifice themselves more under the in- 
fluence of this infatuation than from any conviction of their own 
minds."* (K Molony, Esq., Mag, Burdwan, Dec, 1818.) 

u It was the prevalent opinion amongst the natives that this sacri- 
fice would not be tolerated by the British Government."*- (S. Mar* 
riott, Esq„ Tannah, Sept., 1819.) 

V* Hale, Esq., Judge in the Southern Concan, (Oct., 1819,) thus 
shews the state of public opinion relative to the Suttee in that part of 
India:— 44 I was much gratified on finding on my arrival in this 
part of the Concan, that the ceremony of Suttee, at no time so com- 
monly practised as in most parts of British India, had, on the institu- 
tion of the Hon. Company's Government entirety ceased, apparently 
canted by a very general opinion which prevailed among the na- 
tives* (though certainly without reason), that the performance of this 
sacrifice was totally repugnant to the laws, as well as the feeling of 
Government ; in short,— "that it would not be permitted. This senti- 
ment, particularly as no specific rules at that period existed for the 
guidance of Magistrates, and as no bad effect apparently was the re- 
sult of it, I did not most certainly take the smallest pains to remove ; 
contenting myself, in the very few instances where my permission was 
applied for, by neither giving nor withholding my consent, declaring, 
as was. then literally the case, that I was ignorant whether the usage 
was permitted by the Government or not. The state of doubt in 
which these evasive answers left the minds of the applicants, I found 
had all the effect I could have hoped for, and in a very short time I 
heard no more of them : the result being that in the bounds of the 
late Malwan residency not a single case of Suttee has ever occurred; 
at least not in my time: and I believe I am correct when I add, neith- 
er within the four years my predecessor was stationed there; if 
there has it must have been performed (a very improbable circum- 
stance) with such secrecy as to prelude the possibility of its coming 
to the knowledge of the local authorities." J 

One more e xtract may be made from the Par. Papers, (printed 
• Par. Papers, p. 236. + p. 256. $ p. 258.— Account of YoriLHesfiag, p. 20. 
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1821), of similar import with the preceding; — "I feel embolden- 
ed, in the cause of humanity, to state, that the practice (of Suttee) 
is neither prescribed by the shastra, nor encouraged by persons of edu- 
cation or influence. I can speak, from positive authority, that his 
Highness the Rajah of Tanjore, has ever discouraged it; and I feel 
assured that, with the exception of a few brahmuns, who derive a ne- 
farious reward for presiding at this infernal rite, the prohibition of the 
practice would give universal satisfaction."* (C. M. Lushington, Esq., 
Mag. at Combeconum, Sept., 1813.) 

We could, with no consistency declare that to be murder to day, 
which we yesterday declared to be justifiable, and I do not think we 
ever can do so until we are armed with law opinions, that the prac- 
tice of Suttees is not conformable to the Hindoo law : and it by no 
means seems certain that such a construction of the law would be unat- 
tainable. ^H ( W. Leycester, Esq., Chief Judge of the Nizamut Adaw- 
lut, Calcutta, May, 1821.) 

"The ordinances of Menu, which are one of the principal law au- 
thorities in this part of India, do not encourage the sacrifice in the 
same manner as others quoted in the vivade changamana, translated 
by Mr. Colebrook. ' Let him not wish for death I Let him not wish 
for life ! Let him expect his appointed time, as a hired servant ex- 
pects his wages,' are doctrines more agreeable to the institutes of the 
oldest Hindoo legislator, who mentions doctrines very averse from 
self-immolation of widows ; such as the raising up a son to the de- 
ceased by the widow. Here the marriage of widows is now deemed 
illegal, but not so in some of the most southern parts of the Peninsula. 
The Hindoo shastra lays down rules for securing proper provision for 
the widow, and confidence on the uninterrupted validity or such claims 
has probably proved, as a solace to their afflictions, one of the most 
efficacious considerations to operate to the prevention of the practice ; 
while the persuasion which the priesthood use to widows to induce 
them to devote their bodies to this sacrifice, have the greatest influ- 
ence on those who, being without future protection and maintenance, 
regard a future sojourn in this world with despair."J 

" I look upon this inhuman practice as one tolerated to the disgrace 
of the British Government; it is ever abominated by the better sort of 
natives themselves, and no where is it enjoined by Hindoo law. The 
authorities against self-immolation are Menu, Bhooraspattee, and se- 
veral others. The weight of authority is in favour of a rigid prac- 
tice of austerities, because it is that prescribed by Menu, revered by 
the Hindoos as the first and greatest law of authority. Custom can 
only be legally upheld when it does not militate against law^ 'consue- 
tudo pro lege servatorf will only extend to cases where no specific law 
exists. In the present instance there is a specific law, sanctioned by 
Menu, in direct opposition to authorities of inferior weight. I appre- 
hend, the obvious absurdity of the law (exempting brahmuns from 
death) and the impossibility of reconciling it with our notions of jus. 
tice induced its abolition. If then a law can be repealed from its in. 
consonancy with reaso n, the same arguments exist in a stronger de. 
* Par. Papers, No. i. p. 270. f Par. Papers, No. ii. p. 63. J p. 98.- 
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ree against an inhuman, barbarous, and unjust custom. 99 * (C. M. 

ushington, Esq., Mag., Trichinopoly, Oct., 1819.) 
The Hon. Court of Directors, in a letter addressed to the Governor 
General in Council, at Fort William, Bengal, dated London, June 
17, 1823, thus expressed their views of the obligatory nature of Sut- 
tee, and the means of its abolition : — " Connected with the opinions 
expressed by many intelligent men, that the practice of Suttee is not a 
tenet of religion to which the people are enthusiastically attached, but 
rather an abuse, fostered by interested priests and relations. These 
instances of partial success do lead us to regard the notion of prohibi- 
tion, modified according to circumstances, of this barbarous custom 
with rather less of apprehension than it has generally produced. 
Assuredly the most acceptable form of success would be that which- 
would be brought about by such an increase of intelligence among 
the people as should shew them the wickedness and . absurdity of the 

Sractice ; next to this, we should rejoice to see the abolition effected - 
y the influence and the co-operation of the higher order of natives."+ 
It is gratifying to see this awfully interesting subject discussed by 
every class of society, and there can be no doubt that the abolition of 
the Suttee would be hailed in India as an act expected from the Bri- 
tish Government, and reflecting lustre upon its administration. O 
may those in whose hands are tne lives of thousands of hapless wi- 
dows, and the destinies of millions, reflect upon the language of the 
Almighty : — u If thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto 
death, and those that are ready to be slain ; if thou sayest, ' Be- 
hold we knew it ! ' doth not He that pondereth the heart consider it ? 
and He that keepeth thy soul, doth not he know it ? and shall not he 
render to every man according to his works." Pro. xxiv. 11, 12, 

J. H. Harington, Esq., now member of Council in Calcutta, in a 
very interesting Minute relative to Suttees, dated Dec, 1824, thus 
gives his view of the fecility and safety of suppressing Suttees : — u If, 
as appears from the exposition of the shastra, given by the pundits of 
the Sadder Dewanny Adawlut, the assistance of brahmuns and others 
be requisite to enable the widow to devote herself in the prescribed 
or customary way, whether of sahamaran or anoomaran, (burning 
with or without the body,) it would surely be possible to prevent such 
aid being given by a public interdiction, with a declaration that any 
person hereafter causing, aiding, or in any manner promoting a fe- 
male sacrifice, such as that commonly denominated a Suttee, shall be 
liable to a criminal prosecution, as principals or accomplices, for ho- 
micide ; and that on conviction it will not be held any justification of 
the homicide that the person so convicted was desired by the deceased 
to cause, aid, or in any manner to promote her death, or that the de- 
ceased became a Suttee by a voluntary act of self-devotion. It is im- 
possible that a legislative enactment to prevent assistance being here- 
after given in the Suttee immolation, with a view to preserve the lives 
of a number of miserable women from suicide, in a state of affliction 
from the recent death of their husbands, and to put a stop to the hor- 
rible abuses and cruelties which, unsanctioned by Hindoo laws, have 
* Ptr. Papers, No. ii. p. 103, 104. + Par. Papers, printed 1824, p. 45. 
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too frequently attended an involuntary perpetration of this sacrifice, 
could be imputed to any other motives than what would really govern 
such an enactment ; and which might therefore be fairly and fully de- 
clared, without danger of its being misconstrued into any thing like a 
general design to put down, by authority, the religious system with 
which the inhuman practice referred to is imperfectly connected."* 

The same Gentleman, in a paper addressed to the Right Hon. the 
President of the Board of Control, under date May 30, 1822, thus de- 
cidedly shews his opinion of the nature of the Suttee, and the propri- 
ety of its abolition : — " Whatever opinion may be entertained on the 
policy which has hitherto induced the British Government to tolerate 
the immolation of Hindoo widows, as considered to be in some degree a 
religious observance, although it is not a prescribed duty, as may be 
seen in Mr. H. Colebrook's Translation of Original Texts on the sub- 
ject, (see Vol. iv. of the Transactions of the Asiatic Society), there 
can be no sufficient or legitimate reason for permitting a practice so 
repugnant to every feeling and principle of humanity, in opposition to 
the only laws which can be pleaded in justification of it." f 

The following statement is interesting, contained in a tetter from 
T. H. Pelly, Esq., Magistrate of the Southern Concan, to the Gover- 
nor in Council, Bombay, dated May 11, 1820: — "Happening to be 
at Penn in Dec. it was reported to me, late in the day, that a woman 
was about to perform the ceremony of a Suttee. Some of the res- 
pectable brahmuns were sent for, and after in vain endeavouring to 
persuade them from persevering in their design, they were told that 
if they could show any passage in their sacred works which went the 
length of actually ordering the ceremony, it might gt> on. This they 
said they could readily do; but could not in fact produee any thing 
beyond the well-known commendations bestowed on Suttees, and the 
equally known recapitulation of the several curious advantages deriv- 
able to the soul of the deceased by the cremation of the widow. 
The days were short at that season, and while these discussions were 
going on in the most quiet and amicable manner, the -sun was ra- 
pidly sinking, and indeed nearly set. They noticed this, I imagine, 
and seeming unwilling to press for my sanction to ait immolation, 
which they must have perceived I contemplated withextreme hor- 
ror; they inquired if I would object to the Suttee within Angrias ter- 
ritory, which was close at hand. To this I replied, that I could ex- 
ercise no jurisdiction there. They left me with the intentien, as I 
conceived, of performing the ceremony beyond our line of boundary: 
but I found, on inquiry, that the design was abandoned altogether: 
and the woman is now, I believe, alive." J 

The Magistrate of Poena, in 1823, Captain H. D. Robertson^ ex- 
erted himself much for the abolition of Suttees. His discussions with 
the brahmuns and pundits, as given in the Parliamentary Papers, 
are highly interesting ; an extract or two may be given. — "Cbinta- 
mun Dixit, a violent man, said I had infringed their law, by saving 
Radabyee's life, and that had she lived they could not have permitted 
her to be considered in their caste. I defied him the proof of this : 
* Par. Papers, No. iv. p. 10, 11. + Page«0. | Page 155, 156. 
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and asserted the unpalatable truth that he either willfully misrepre- 
sented, or did not understand, his own law; that the shastras and 
commentaries upon them, by which they in those days declare them- 
selves to be guided, precisely laid down a penance during twelve 
days, of no very hard description to be the terms of readmission in- 
to society of a woman who should come from the pile alive, after be- 
ing once in it : and that it was positively declared to be a meritorious 
act, to assist in saving such a Suttee from burning."* 

Addressing the natives in their language, he said : — " There is not 
a man in this assembly who, if he had witnessed the scene I was sum- 
moned to behold, (on Saturday, Sep. 27th), would not appreciate my 
present motives, and would not aid me in endeavouring to impress on 
the rest the propriety of some arrangement being effected, by which 
a repetition of it should never occur. Impressed with the conviction 
that the Suttee is a barbarous one; aware that the law of your fore- 
fathers no where inculcates as a positive law or duty, the practice, 
but merely allows it a colour of such sanction, by such a positive en- 
durance^ that room even for doubt is left whether the sanction is not a 
kind of denouncement ofit; aware that your shastra, in no text, can 
be interpreted to attach blame or even censure to widows who do not 
become Suttees ; that there is no slur or stain that any one may dare 
to throw on the character or affection of her who does not sacrifice 
herself; aware moreover that the present generation and yourselves 
attach no contempt to those who survive their partners ; — you cannot 
but agree with me, that there exists not one good cause for not stop- 
ping the practice altogether.'^ 
. j An article " On Female Immolation," published in " The Friend of 
India," March, 1821, from which extracts were forwarded to the 
Hon. Court of Directors, July, 1823, and printed in the Par. Papers, 
July, 1825, (p. 20 — 26,) contains a just and powerful statement of the 
points at issue. The writer says : — u If it be advanced that the Hin* 
doo8 think the Suttee is a religious rite, we would ask : Under what 
Government is the privilege of deciding on the nature of crime and 
punishments delegated to the subject, more especially with regard to 
actions which render him obnoxious to justice ? If the Hindoo who 
burns his innocent mother brings himself to think it a religious action, 
are the civil authorities, to whom the preservation of her life is com- 
mitted, over which life he has not even a shadow of a right, obliged 
to think so ? Are the sacred principles of justice to be abrogated be- * 
cause private individuals are mistaken in their notions of the worship 
which is acceptable to the Deity ? The admission of this principle 
would rend asunder the bond of society ; for if the highest crime, tnat 
of murder, may go unpunished when committed under a religious pre- 
text, what crime can we consistently punish in India ? There is no 
species of abomination which the Hindoo code does not sanction under 
some shape or other. But the whole course of our judicial proceed- 
ings demonstrates that we have never acted on these principles. < But 
the Hindoo law commands this murderous practice.' This we must 
beg leave to deny. — Menu, the parent of Indian jurisprudence, for 

* Par. Papers, No. iv. p. 167. + page 181, 182. 
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whom the natives entertain such veneration, that the brahmun who 
possesses not a shalgram and a copy of his laws, is said to have for- 
feited his religious privileges: — Menu, respecting whom it is acknow- 
ledged, that ' what is contrary to his injunction is not law, 9 says nothing 
of female immolation, but on the contrary prescribes rules for the 
conduct of widows during the time of their natural existence. If 
succeeding Hindoo commentators have partially countenanced it, we 
would ask; — since what period have we taken those authors for our 
rule and guide, and substituted their precepts instead of the principles 
of justice? For the honour of the British character we can reply that 
we have never done so ; we have never put to death every shoodra 
who has molested a brahmun by bringing an action against him for 
debt, robbery, or adultery. We have not cut off the hands of every 
shoodra who has seized a brahmun by the neck ; we have not poured 
melted lead into the ears of every plebeian who has listened, during 
the last sixty years to reproaches against these twice-born favourites 
of heaven. Yet these injunctions, however contrary to reason, to hu- 
manity, and to the peace of mankind, are positively contained in their 
code. We have not therefore listened for one moment to these books, 
but have defended the natives from the bloody rigour of their own 
laws. If any one be still disposed to object, that while we have in 
general upheld the authority of these books, we have disannulled those 
laws which appeared unjust, we really know not what argument may 
be adduced more favourable to the abolition of female murder; for in 
this case it may be justly urged that if we possess a discretionary 
power over the Hindoo laws, the helpless widow has as strong a claim 
to our compassion as the members of the servile tribe, almost every 
individual of which is daily incurring the penalties decreed in them ; 
and that if we make any exceptions in the execution of the Hindoo 
code, the unprotected female ought fully to share in them* The 
burning of widows is a mere excrescence from the corrupt stock of 
polytheism. We question whether one half of the population of India 
know any thing of it but by report; the number of those who feel in- 
terested in supporting it consists only of those who are personally en- 
gaged in promoting female immolation ; the great majority of our 
native subjects are as little interested in the question as in the death of 
a brahmun at Cape Commerin. It does not require any great pene- 
tration to discern that those who have quietly submitted to the death 
of their priests when justice has demanded the sacrifice, will manifest 
no disquietude when in the spirit of equity and humanity, we prevent 
the murder of their sisters and daughters." 

Charles Marsh, Esq., in the House of Commons, in 1813, thus ex- 
pressed himself relative to the obligatory nature of Suttees : — " It is 
enjoined by no positive precept of the Hindoo religion. It is a species 
of overstrained interpretation of its duties : and the offspring of that 
fanaticism which will inevitably grow up, and has more or less grown 
up, under every system of religion."* Ought not such fanaticism to 
be corrected? 

The late C. Grant, Esq., in his " Observations on the Manners of 

* Dr. John's Pamphlet on the Suttee, p. 96. 
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the Natives of British India," adverts to this custom, and intimates, 
that to say we should continue to allow of these great disorders id 
w all time to come" would be " too daring a conclusion."* 

The philanthropic and eloquent Wilberforce thus pleaded the cause 
of benighted India, in the British Senate, in 1813. — "Oh Sir, if we 
lived nearer these unfortunate people, their distressed situation would 
exact from us more prompt relief. It was formerly my task to plead 
the cause of a people whose woes affected every heart, who were fi- 
nally rescued from the situation in which they groaned by the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade. That cause was doubtless the cause of suf- 
fering humanity; but I declare that, even if we exclude the considera- 
tion of religion j humanity appears to me to be still more concerned in 
the cause lam now pleading than in that of which I was formerly the 
advocate" 

The Rev. T. Scott of Aston Sandford, in his valuable Commentary, 
has the following remarks on Numbers xxxv. 33 : — " So ye shall not 
pollute the land wherein ye are : for blood it defileth the land : and 
the land cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed therein but by 
the blood of him that shed it." u The connivance of our Government 
in the burning of widows, and in human sacrifices, and in other species 
of murder committed in our East Indian dominions, under the pretext 
of an idolatrous religion, is wholly unjustifiable, and burdens our land, 
and all connected with those distant regions, with the guilt of blood 
not expiated by that of those who shed it" — The blood of Suttees cry 
to Britain. O may she soon " make inquisition for blood," that " the 
blood of the souls of the poor innocents" may not be "found upon 
her skirts." 

It appears very important to ascertain the judgment of the Hin- 
doos themselves upon the obligation of the rite of Suttee. In the Be- 
wasta, received from Mutoonjoy Pundit of the Supreme Court in 1817, 
respecting the burning of Hindoo widows and other sacrifices among 
the Hindoos, Menu is not mentioned among the various authorities 
quoted; and it is acknowledged "on the subject of anoogumum the 
shastras exhibit a great variety of opinions ; but no difference pre- 
vails with regard to the propriety of leading a life of austerity." 

Ram Mohunroy in 1818 published in Calcutta, in Bengalee and v 
English, a pamphlet entitled, " A Conference between an Advocate 
and an Opponent of the practice of burning widows," which I should 
be happy to see reprinted in this country. A quotation or two from 
it will shew the sentiments of the humane and enlightened among the 
Hindoos relative to the Suttee : — " The Veda declares — * By living in 
the practice of regular and occasional duties the mind may be purified. 
By hearing and reflecting and constantly meditating on the Supreme 
Being, absorption in Brumhu may be attained. Therefore from a de- , 
sire during life, of future fruition, life ought not to be destroyed !' "" 
Menu, Yagnyuvulkyu, and others, have, in their respective codes of 
law, prescribed to widows the duties of ascetics only. The ancient 
saints and holy teachers and their commentators and yourselves, (ad- 
dressing Advocates of the Suttee,) as w ell as we, and all others, agree 

* Townley's Answer to the Abbe Dubois, p. 189. 
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that Menu is better acquainted than any other lawgivers, with the spirit of 
the Vedas. He has directed widows to spend their lives as ascetics." 
It is thus closed : — u It is to me a source of great satisfaction that you 
(the Advocates) are now ready to take this matter into your serious 
consideration* By forsaking prejudice and reflecting on the shastra, 
what is really conformable to its precepts may be perceived, and the 
evil and disgrace brought on this community, by the crime of female 
murder, wiU cease." 

Mr. Townley, in his "Answer to the Abbe Dubois," shews the 
opinions of the Hindoos upon this subject : — " I have heard of the re- 
ply being repeatedly given to the expostulations of Europeans; "If 
there is any blame in our proceedings, it belongs to you yourselves, for 
we are acting under British sanction." He adds, u The native who 
instructed me in the Bengalee language, (who was a brahmun of more 
than ordinary intelligence,) frequently expressed his surprise to me 
that Government did not issue an order that no more Suttees should 
be permitted, intimating his conviction that no commotion whatever 
would ensue." * 

Ah why is Britain afraid to do justice upon those who shed innocent 
blood? — "Where are the bowels of our mercy? — Where our fears of 
the retributive justice of Heaven? — How long shall this scourge con- 
tinue to desolate India, and dishonour Britain? We may answer in 
the memorable language of a brahmun, ' Till the British Government 
shall think proper to abolish it? " t 

" The pundits have intimated that if Government will pass a regu- 
lation, amercing by fine every brahmun who attends a burning, or 
every zemindar who permits him to attend it, the practice cannot 
long continue. The ceremony, unsanctified by the presence of the 
priests, will lose its dignity in the eyes of the people." (Southey.) 

When Dr. Johns was in India (in 1812) the principal brahmuns at 
the Mission Press, Serampore, were asked, whether the interference 
of the Government to suppress so horrid a custom would be objected 
to by the natives. They promptly answered that it would not, and 
encouraged the idea of such an interference." % 

u It ought to be considered, that some of the most respectable pun- 
dits do not approve the practice, and would be happy if it were abo- 
lished : while many others reproach us for permitting it to exist" § 

In the Asiatic Journal for July, 1826, published in London, are 
three letters in English, written by Bengalees, on the subject of Sut- 
tees, which are very curious compositions, and show the sentiments 
of sensible natives on the nature of this appalling rite. We can give 
but a short extract or two. — " Her brother Roopnarain Gosaul, who 
is supposed to be a wealthy man, and being so long in the Hon. Com- 
pany's service, ought to be discharged from his place, and prosecuted 
in the Supreme Court for giving countenance to such an inhuman act. 
No body anger could be minded when a life is concerned; she ought 

to be prevented to burn. If Governor General gives orders to remove 

• — "~"~ — ■ • 

* Townley's Answer to the Abbe Dubois, p. 180. 190. + " Grimshawe's Appeal," 
p. 24. J See Dr. John's Pamphlet, p. 92. Account of York Meeting, p. 23, 24., 
§ Asiatic Observer, No. 8. Oct., 1824, p. 371. 
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the woman from her relations, at her pronouncing' that she will burn, 
and allow her to remain one day in a comfortable place with English 
Ladies that understands the country's language, there is no doubt her 
mind shall be purified, and her foolish thoughts shall be removed, and 
will not be anxious to do such a base act as to burn with dead person." 
(Muddunmohun Mullick, Calcutta, Jan. 27, 1826.) 

" I fully agree with the sentiments contained in Muddunmohun 9 * 
letter. If the Government in Council gives order to remove all the 
women on pronouncing that they will burn, to be placed with an in- 
telligent English person to persuade them to the contrary, and not 
allow any of the relations to converse, or make them take intoxicated 
drugs, they will never die in such an inhuman manner. I have lost 
my wife these six years, and have not married again for fear she may 
burn with my body at my death. — The Hindoo woman have no sense; 
they hear from their superiors the cremation is an holy act, and they 
are fool enough to listen it, which only induce them to express their 
sentiments that they will burn ; and as soon as such a declaration it> 
obtained all the unfeeling relations uses all their exertions to induce 
the poor unfortunate widows to suffer such a cruel death. I hope you 
will not refuse to have this appeared in your interesting Paper, and 
oblige me." (Sunchurn Sill, Calcutta, Jan. 31, 1826.) 

What shall urge British humanity, magnanimity, and justice, to 
abolish, without delay, the bloody rite of Suttee ? Let the magnitude 
of the evil be seriously considered. The following is an account of 
the number of Suttees under the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, during the years specified. — 



Suttees in t&e Bengal Presidency. 




1815 1816 1817 1818 1819 1820 
'378 ' 442 707 839 650 597 


1821 1822 
654 583 


1823 
575 


Madras Presidency. 






1817 to 1819, 183, — Average per annum 61. 


No returns 


since. 


Bombay Presidency.* 


• 




1819 1820 1821 1822 
42 67 50 48 


1823 
38 





The aggregate af these details is 5853. "What a tragic history 
would a complete detail of these burnings make!" Could they have 
been assembled in one city (say Calcutta) for a general massacre, 
would they have perished ? No ! — but is the evil, the guilt, the re- 
sponsibility, less because these fires are lighted up daily and in vari- 
ous parts of the land? "The question (discussed here) is a question 
of life or of death, and consequently we must bring to the considera- 
tion of it all those rules of evidence, and all that process of argument, 
which can alone satisfy men's sober judgment, and direct them in a 
decision, which is to terminate either in the death-warrant of the vic- 

• See Par. Papers, Not. 1,2,3, 4— Account of York Meeting, p. 21 . 
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Urns or in the revocation of their degraded and mournful lot" Bri- 
tain delays to speak the decisive word that shall save thousands of un- 
happy widows from death, hut, " On whom will the blood of the many 
thousand victims that are destined to perish be visited f This is a so- 
lemn and momentous question, before which we may well pause and 
weigh all the present and all the future consequences. It cannot be 
dissembled, that the charge of guilt attaches primarily to the Govern- 
ment of India, who are the conscious spectators of the act, and largely 
possessing the means, are yet deterred from employing those means 
for its suppression. It next attaches to the British Government at 
home, who acquiesce in the motives that influence this reluctance. 
And finally, the whole British people become parties to this moral 
guilty if knowing, as they do, the existence of the crime, they do not 
consider themselves pledged to use all lawful means for abolishing a 
rite, derogatory to the British character, forming an anamoly in the 
administration of civil law, and involving a flagrant breach of the law 
of God."* 

The Marquis of Hastings would have " abolished the atrocious prac- 
tice, if he could have relied upon the popular feeling being in his favour 
in our own country, and that the danger was felt not in India, (Proh 
dolor !) but only in England." + Let the inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Ireland speak and supplicate that no more innocent blood may be 
shed. Bedford, in 1823, and the village of Crail, near Edinburgh, in 
1825, have taken the lead in this work of justice and mercy. The 
present year, 1827, is likely to see something important done. The 
abolition of human sacrifices has been discussed in the Court of East 
India Proprietors, and advances made towards the attainment of this 
desired object. Notice is given in the House of Commons of a mo- 
tion on the subject of Suttees, for May 24th, and petitions have been 
sent from York, Rochdale, Colchester, &c. and others are preparing 
at Derby, Loughborough, Retford, &c. The most concise and com- 
prehensive form of a petition I have seen, is that of Loughborough, 
which is as follows : — u To the Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

"The humble Petition of the Inhabitants of the Town of and 

its Vicinity, 

" Sheweth, — That your Petitioners learn with extreme concern that 
the inhuman and impious practice in India, of burning Widows on the 
funeral pile of their husbands, still continues. 

a That your Petitioners while they gratefully acknowledge that of 
late years exertions have been made for the moral and religious im- 
provement of India, and that the influence of the British Government 
has been successfully exerted in the prevention of many superstitious 
cruelties hitherto practised by the Natives ; would earnestly implore 
your Honourable House to command such further exercise of autho- 
rity as may secure the abrogation of the practice, so opposed to the 
law of God, and so revolting to humanity. And your Petitioners will 
ever pray." 

Under the law of Moses even uncertain murd er was to be expi- 
* Grimshawe'8 Appeal, p. 80. 26. t Account of York Meeting, p. 6. 
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ated, and the* people taught to pray; — "Be merciful, Lord, unto 
thy people Israel, whom thou hast redeemed, and lay not innocent 
blood unto thy people of Israel's charge." (Deu. xxi. 8.) May Bri- 
tain feel her responsibility to " put away the guilt of innocent blood." 

" Ye British matrons, husbands, sires, 

Your souls with soft compassion glowing ; 
O haste to quench the horrid fires 

Whence human blood is sadly flowing ; ; v 
With your lov'd King and Country plead, 

Implore the Senate of your nation 
That British India may be freed 

From scenes of such abomination." 

The existence of Suttees and other cruel rites in India, for many 
ages, is a proof of its benighted, degraded state. Bible and Mission-" 
ary Societies are the great means of promoting its conversion to Chris- 
tianity. w The Gospel is the power of God to salvation to every one 
that believeth. ,, I nave seen a Bengalee Christian and a preacher 
who, when a boy, set fire to the pile that consumed his mother to 
ashes. Behold the triumph of Christianity! — Let the friends of hu- 
manity and of true religion prosecute the good work of evangelizing 
India and the East, for their " labour is not in vain in the Lord." 

We shall close in the impressive language of a Writer in the Asi- 
atic Observer, No. viii. (published in Calcutta, Oct. 1824)* Speaking 
of this cruel practice, it is observed : — " How many noble souls have 
ventured on some bold enterprize, without seeing how they could ac- 
complish their design; yet, by close attention and perseverence, a 
way his opened to their view, and means have offered themselves al- 
most spontaneously for forwarding their wishes, so that at length they 
have attained to that which at first appeared to them almost impossi- 
ble to be acquired. Indeed the noblest plans and institutions by which 
our country (Britain) is adorned, and our happiness increased, have 
originated in this manner. Let one mtm of influence in society take 
the object into consideration, deliberately, and with a determination 
to find out some plan to which he can solicit the attention of the pub- 
lic, and we have as little doubt of his success as we have of the dispo- 
sition of the public to assist him. Various ideas have been started on 
this subject and some of them, were they adopted, might prove be- 
neficial. It has been thought that it would be good for the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta to present a petition to the Supreme Government 
here, or through them to our own Legislators at home. It would cer- 
tainly be an honourable thing to those who made it, and entitle them 
to a place among the friends of India to the latest age. It has been sug- 
gested that it would be very honourable to the ladies in Calcutta were 
they all to unite in presenting a petition and soliciting the Lady of the 
Governor General to do them the honour of putting her name first. 
This would display the humanity and sympathy of the Calcutta ladies, 
and have a great practical effect, by leading many to impress on their 
husbands the importance of rescuing a degraded part of the female 
sex. If all the Knights of the present day could be persuaded to 
undertake the rescuing of Bengalee widows from the flames, they 
would attempt a nobler deed than was ever achieved since the ord< 

L 
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was instituted; and, should they be successful, would transmit to pos- 
terity a name more honourable than any or all of their brethren. 
Another plan that has been proposed, and acted upon in part, is, that 
Houses of Agency, Mercantile Houses, &c, would set their faces 
against this practice, by dismissing from their employment any per- 
son who has been brutal enough to burn his own mother. This would 
teach the natives in general the abhorrence that Europeans have of 
the crime, and would, in many instances, prevent it from being com- 
mitted." 

" We are encouraged, from the spirit of the British Nation, and 
from the prophecies of Scripture, confidently to anticipate an end to 
the miseries we now deplore. That a Parliament which has abolish- 
ed the Slave Trade, will for ever permit the burning' of widows, we 
can never believe. Slavery did not receive its death-blow at once : 
many blows were aimed at the monster before its head was broken; 
and its carcase is not even yet all consumed. So it may be in the 
case under discussion : it may be brought forward several times be- 
fore all objections to it, real and fictitious, are answered; but, not- 
withstanding this, unless humanity and wisdom perish from the British 
Senate, we are certain thai sooner or later they will put an end to this 
horrid practice. We argue, not from the cessation of many cruel 
ceremonies among other nations that this will certainly be the case ; 
we have a surer word of prophecy on which to depend: the Most 
High has declared that he will give his Son " the heathen for his in- 
heritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for hi9 possession." If 
these nations are given to him, whose law is love, and whose Gospel 
is peace, then willbe brought to pass the saying that is written : " The 
wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall eat straw 
like the bullock ; and dust shall be the serpent's meat. They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord." * 

* Asiatic Observer, p. 369, S70, 374, 375. 
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Winks, Printer. Baxter-Gate, Loughborough. 
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